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STRAFFORD’S FIRST CITY 


By Mary Oli 





pe—sHOUGH probably the first 
} settled of New Hampshire 
towns, Dover was the fifth in 
the state to assume the dig- 
nity and expense of a city govern- 
ment, having been incorporated un- 
der the same June 29, 1855. , Its first 
settlement was made by Edward Hil- 
ton and his associates in the spring 
of 1623, only two years and a half 
after the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock, and this is claimed 
to have been the first permanent set- 
tlement within the present limits of 
the state, with no substantial ground 
for doubt of the accuracy of the 
claim. 

The Hilton settlement was upon 
what is known as the ‘‘ Neck,’’ lying 
between the Newichawannock and 
Bellamy rivers, some six miles up the 
Piscataqua. Capt. John Smith is 
said to have visited this region nine 
years earlier, in 1614, but did not 
seem moved to recommend it for set- 
tlement, probably on account of the 
comparative coolness of the climate, 
as he was afterwards attracted to 
Virginia. 
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The settlement remained quite 
small for some years, but, in 1631, 
Capt. Thomas Wiggin was sent over 
from England by the owners of the 
‘*Dover and Swamscott patent,’’ 
granted two years earlier, and which 
covered Newington and a part of 
Stratham, as well as all the territory 
subsequently known as Dover, which 
latter at first included not only the 
present Dover, but also what are now 
Somersworth, Rollinsford, Durham, 
Madbury, and Lee. Captain Wiggin 
made due investigation, and returned 
to England the next year, and in the 
following season, 1633, came back 
with a company of about thirty set- 
tlers, who took up lots on the Neck, 
and proceeded to establish homes, 
provide for religious worship, and 
engage in business activity, which, 
at first, was more in the line of fish- 
ing and lumbering than in the pur- 
suit of agriculture, although the sec- 
tion ultimately became and remains 
to-day, one of the most productive 
farming regions in the state. In- 
deed, the present Dover and the 
towns about it, originally within its 
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limits, cannot be surpassed in fruit 
and hay production by an equal ter- 
ritory anywhere in New Hampshire. 


Strafford County Court-house 


The settlement flourished and in- 
creased in population, till, in 1659, 
thirty-six years after the landing of 


Hilton, it included 142 male 
taxpayers. Two years be- 
fore this a town schoolmas- 
ter had been elected, and 
ever afterward the interests 
of education were duly fos- 
tered and subserved. Lo- 
cated on the frontier this 
settlement was naturally 
subject to attack, and suf- 
fered to greater or less ex- 
tent all through the long 
period of hostility with the 
Indians, which began to be 
threatened as early as 1667, 
and broke out in earnest in 
1675, continuing spasmodi- 
cally for more than half a 
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century, during which time severe 
losses were borne, the most notable 
being the massacre on the 28th of 
June, 1689, when Maj. Richard Wal- 
dron (or Walderne, as it was then 


spelled) and 22 others were killed 
and 29 carried into captivity, the gar- 
risons having been taken by surprise. 


Central Avenue 
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Nevertheless, the settlement grew and 
prospered, till, in 1767, the entire 
original territory embraced 5,446 peo- 
ple, of whom 1,666 were within the 
limits of Dover proper—Newington, 
Somersworth, including Rollinsford, 
Durham including Lee, and Mad- 
bury having already been set off. 
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Industrious pursuit of fishing, lum- 
bering, ship-building and agriculture 
had been accompanied by fair meas- 
ure of growth and development, so 
that in 1810 the population of the 
town reached 2,228; but it was not 
until the introduction of manufactur- 
ing, commencing with the organiza- 
tion of the old ‘‘ Dover Cotton Fac- 
tory’’ company in 1812, followed 
by the Cocheco 
Manufacturing 
Company fifteen 
years later, that 
a really rapid 
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growth ensued. In 1820, the pop- 
ulation was 2,870, and in 1850 it 
had reached 8,168. The Boston & 
Maine railroad had been opened 
through the place nine years before, 
the Cocheco branch, to Alton, follow- 
ing a few years later, and when, in 
1855, the city charter was granted, 
Dover ranked among the most flour- 
ishing New England towns. It was 
September 1 of that year that the 
people voted to adopt the charter 


which the legislature had granted, 
and then only by a bare majority, 
454 voters having recorded them- 
selves in the negative, on the propo- 
sition, to 498 in the affirmative. In 
March, 1856, the first city govern- 
ment was duly organized, with An- 
drew Pierce as mayor. 

Since that time there has been no 
period of particularly rapid growth. 


’ 


tral Avenue 


There have been times of depression 
and of expansion, but, on the whole, 
a general measure of prosperity has 
been enjoyed, and a steady increase 
of population was made up to the 
census of 1890, which showed 12,779 
inhabitants within the city limits. 
The Dover of to-day is a substan- 
tial, conservative New England city 
of the third class, as our cities are 
generally rated, in whose history and 
traditions, as well as in whose present 
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status and conditions its 
inkabitants may proper- 
ly take pride. It ranks 
as the fourth in the state 
in point of population, 
and the fifth in assessed 
valuation. Its manufac- 
tories are extensive and 
varied, aud the reputa- 
tion of their products 
world-wide. Its railway 
facilities, steam and elec- 
tric, are of a superior or- 
der, and, although its 
shipping is not what it 
was in the olden days, 
before the advent of the 
railroad, when as the 
head of tide water it 
was a prominent port 
of entry, though the commercial 
emporium at the ‘‘ Landing’’ has 
largely given place to the buildings 
of the Cocheco Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the homes of its employés, 

















Masonic Temple 


its shipping busiuess is now by no 
means incousiderable, as the finan- 
cial prosperity of the Dover Naviga- 
tion Company most effectively attests, 
and the expenditure by the federal 
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Children's Home 


government, in the not distant past, 
of $75,000 in removing obstructions 
in the Cocheco, would naturally lead 
one to expect. Its remaining banks, 
—national and savings—are among 
the very strongest in the state, 
though others in the midst, like 
many in all parts of the state, have 
succumbed to bad management and 


the stress of circumstances. Its 
churches, stores, 


and business blocks 
compare favorably 
with those of any 
other city of its size. 
Its city hall and 
other public build- 
ings are superior to 
those of other cities 
of the same class, 
the former, indeed, 
being the finest and 
most imposing in 
the state, and un- 
surpassed in New 
England outside 
the very largest 
cities. Its charita- 
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ble institutions are, 
properly, a source 
of no little pride, 
and its fraternal or- 
ganizations are 
numerous, long-es- 
tablished, and par- 
ticularly flourishing 
as to membership. 
Its schools, public 
and private, have 
always been of the 
best, and its school 
buildings are com- 
modious and credit- 
able, while its pub- 
lic library, with its 
25.000 volumes, 
ranks among the best in the state. 

In the walks of professional life 
Dover men have always been well at 
the front. The names of Christie, 
Hale, Woodman, Wheeler, Hall, and 
Hobbs have been conspicuous among 
the representatives of the bar in this 
state in the last sixty years, and, in 
the annals of the medical profession, 
those of Martin, Fenner, Wheeler, 
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Lathrop, Hill, Stackpole, Ham, and 
others have been equally well known. 
In public and political life Dover has 
also played well her part. Two of 
her citizens have been governor of 
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Guards,’’ has been the most notable 

military organization in the state. 
This company acted as an escort 

to General Lafayette upon his visit 


to Dover in 1824. May 5, 1864, it 








the state, one 
tor, 


a United States sena- 
four, at least, members of 
congress, while in the state legisla- 
ture the influence of Dover has al- 
ways been materially felt. 
in all the wars of the nation, from 
the early encounters with the abo- 
rigines down to the recent war with 
Spain, the sons of Dover have proven 
their courage and devotion in ample 
measure. 


and 


Moreover, 


More than 800 Dover men 
served in the War of the Rebellion, 
and some of the most brilliant names 
on the death roll from this state in 
that great 
Dover’s 


struggle are those of 
slaughtered sons. For a 
period of nearly eighty years, in- 
deed from its organization in 1822, 


a Dover company, the ‘“‘ Strafford 


was mustered into the service of the 
United States for garrison duty at 
Fort Constitution, remaining in the 
service till July 28. On the break- 
ing out of the war with Spain, this 
company, as an organization, also 
was mustered into the government 
service, leaving Dover for the camp 
at Concord May 7, 1898, with eighty- 
two officers 
that city 
May 17. 


and men, and leaving 
for Chickamauga Park, 


THE CHURCHES. 


The First Congregational church 
of Dover, familiarly known as the 
‘First Parish church,’’ is the oldest 
in the state, which has continuously 
maintained religious services from its 


’ 
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establishment, and its history and 
growth is intimately interwoven with 
that of the town itself. The first 
preacher in the settlement was Rev. 
William Leverich, ‘‘an able and 
worthy Puritan minister,’’ who came 
over in the company brought by 
Captain Wiggin in 1633. It was 
during his ministry of two years that 





the first meeting-house was built, but 
it was not until December, 1638, that 
the church was organized, under the 
ministry of Rev. Hanserd Knollys. 
Mr. Leverich had remained but two 
years, being compelled to leave for 
want of support, and had been suc- 
ceeded two years later by Rev. 
George Burdett, who soon proved to 
be profligate and unscrupulous, and 
soon after fled the settlement, Mr. 
Knollys, ‘‘a good and pious man,”’ 
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succeeding him. The first meeting- 
house was built near the Beck cove, 
on the western slope of the Neck. A 
generation later a new house of wor- 
ship was erected, and this was fol- 


_lowed by a third, on Pine Hill, with- 


in the present limits of the cemetery. 
In 1758, a new church was built, still 
further north, on the site of the pres- 
ent edifice, which re- 
mained, and which 
was occupied for more 
than seventy years, 
when it was sold by 
vote of the parish, re- 
moved, and the pres- 
ent house erected in 
its place, the same 
having been dedicated 
December 31, 1829. 
This house remained 
as built for nearly half 
a century, but was re- 
modeled and improved 
at an expense of $23,- 
ooo in 1878, being re- 
dedicated on Thanks- 
giving evening of that 
year, November 28. 
Ten years later, a 
large and convenient 
chapel, connecting 
with the church in 
the rear, was built at 
a cost of $13,000. 

The influence for good of this First 
Parish church, as a religious organi- 
zation, and as a moral force in the 
town and city and the surrounding 
communities, cannot be estimated, 
much less set down in words; but it 
will never fail to be valued as a price- 
less heritage by all its children and 
their descendants for generations to 
come. 

This church has numbered among 
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its pastors many strong and able 
men, the most noted of all, perhaps, 
being Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D. D., 
who was conspicuous in Revolution- 
ary days for his patriotic devotion to 
the cause of liberty, and who was 
subsequently no less noted as a his- 
torian. In more recent times, dur- 
ing a ministry of many years imme- 
diately preceding that of the present 
esteemed pastor, Rev. George B. 
Spalding, D. D., now of Syracuse, 
N. Y., gained distinction for himself 
and fully maintained the reputation 
and influence of the First Parish 
church and its pulpit. 

The present pastor, Rev. George E. 
Hall, D. D., was installed January 2, 
1884. Dr. Hall is the twenty-third 
on the pastorate roll of this church. 
He is a native of Jamaica, West In- 
dies, a son of Rev. Heman B. and 
Sophronia (Brooks) Hall, born Feb- 
ruary 23, 1851. He graduated from 
Oberlin college in and from 
Yale Divinity school in 1875, being 
ordained as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Littleton, Mass., 
September 2, of that year. In 1877 
he accepted a call to the church in 
Vergennes, Vt., where he remained 
till his resignation, in October, 1883, 
to accept the call to Dover, where his 
pastorate has been thus far one of 
the most successful in the history of 
the church. 


L- 
1872, 


Dr. Hall has been sev- 
eral times a member of the national 
council of the Congregational church, 
is a trustee and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society, and a mem- 
ber of the American Board of Com- 
He 
has been for several years chaplain of 
the First Regiment, New Hampshire 
National Guard, and a member of 


missioners for foreign missions. 








Rev. Ge 


rge E. Hall, 0. D 


the Dover School board. He holds 
membership in the Winthrop club 
and Monday club of Boston. In 
1893, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon him 
by Dartmouth college. He married 
first, Alice M., daughter of the late 
James Monroe Peabody of Lowell, 
Mass., who died April 6, 1883, leav- 
ing two children, and second, Eliza- 
beth Kneeland, daughter of the late 
William McFarland of Salem. 

The first religious services in town, 
outside those of the First church, 
were held by Quakers or ‘‘ Friends,”’ 
the first appearance of any of whom 
was noted in 1682, when, according 
to the records, three traveling sisters 
of that persuasion were whipped out 
of town by order of Major Waldron. 
These people subsequently became 
quite numerous here, and, according 
to Dr. Belknap, at one time num- 
bered a third of the entire popula- 
tion. Their first meeting-house was 
built prior to 1700, and the first 
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monthly meeting, regularly estab- 
lished, was ‘‘set up’’ in 1702. The 
first meeting-house, which was on 
the ‘‘ Neck,’’ stood until about 1770, 
when another, the present structure, 
was built. 

The next church established was 
the Methodist Episcopal. The first 





Methodist Episcopal Church 


Methodist meeting in Dover was 
held at what was then known as 
‘* Upper Factory’’ two miles up the 
river from the present city proper, 
where the first manufacturing estab- 
lishment had been located, and quite 
a settlement built up. Here meet- 
ings were held for a time and a 
**class’’ and Sunday-school, organ- 
ized by Rev. John Lord, then travel- 
ing on the Rochester circuit. In 





1823 Dover was made a separate cir- 
cuit, and in 1824, during the second 
year of the service of Rev. Jotham 
Horton, steps were taken for the erec- 
tion of a church in what was then 
Cocheco Village, where the pres- 
ent St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
church stands, which building was 
enlarged four years lat- 
er, in 1828. 

The Methodist socie- 
ty in Dover has always 
been in a prosperous 
condition, and in 1876 
completed the present 
elegant and substantial 
church edifice at a cost 
of $37,500 for building 
and furnishings, exclu- 
sive of the lot. Many 
of the ablest preachers 
in the conference have 
been located here. The 
present pastor is Rev. 
D. C. Babcock, D. D., 
who succeeded Rev. 
Joseph E. Robins, D. D., 
chaplain of the last 
state legislature, who, 
as presiding elder of 
the Dover district, re- 
tains his residence in 
town. Dr. Babcock is 
a native of Blandford, 
Mass., and was edu- 
cated at the Providence Conference 
seminary at East Greenwich, R. I., 
at the Vermont Conference semi- 
nary at Newbury, Vt., and at the 
Methodist Theological school, now 
connected with Boston University, 
but then located at Concord, from 
which he graduated in 1864. His 
degree of D. D. was conferred by 
the American Temperance univer- 
sity in 1896. He joined the New 
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Hampshire conference in 1861, and 
was appointed to the Dover pastor- 
ate in 1897, where he has since re- 
mained. 

The Catholics began to multiply in 
Dover soon after manufacturing was 
established, and mass was first said 
as early as the winter of 1826, the old 
court-house being occupied for the 
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the pastor, having previously been 
stationed in Portland, Houlton, and 
Augusta, Me., and in Portsmouth 
and Keene in this state. During his 
pastorate here the Sacred Heart con- 
vent and girls’ school connected, oc- 
cupying the old New Hampshire 
House property, have been estab- 
lished, also an orphanage, and the 
St. Joseph school for 
boys. 

For some years pre- 
vious to 1837 Uni- 
versalism had been 
preached in Dover, 
and inthat yeara 
church of that denom- 
ination was organized, 
services being held in 
a hall. The year fol- 
lowing a house of wor- 
ship was built on 
Third street, and the 
same enlarged in 1847. 
About 1870 the inter- 
est waned and services 
were suspended. Sub- 
sequently the church 
building was sold and 
utilized for business 
purposes. About 1875 
there was a renewal of 





Universalist Church 


service. The first Catholic church 
was commenced in 1828, and conse- 
crated September 26, 1830, Rev. 
Father French being the first regular 
pastor, and remaining two years 
after the completion of the church. 
In 1872 the present large and com- 
modious edifice, known as St. Mary’s 
church, on Fourth street, was com- 
pleted. Since 1881, Rev. Daniel W. 
Murphy, a native of Liscarroll, Ire., 
born November 24, 1838, has been 


interest in this denom- 

ination, and regular 
worship was resumed in a hall, contin- 
uing until the erection of the present 
fine brick structure on Central ave- 
nue, known as the Pierce Memorial 
church, the same having been erected 
with funds, amounting to over $25,000, 
donated by the late Col. Thomas W. 
Pierce, in memory of his father and 
mother, the former being Andrew 
Pierce, the first mayor of Dover. 
The present pastor of this church, 
Rev. Ezra A. Hoyt, is a native of 
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Hanover, Me., born October 31, 
1855. He was educated at Hebron 
academy and Westbrook seminary, 
Maine, and at Tufts Divinity school, 
graduating from the latter in 1882. 
His pastorate here dates from 1891, 
and has been most successful. 

The Calvinist Baptist church now 
known as the Central Avenue Bap- 
tist church, was constituted with 
thirteen members, April 23, 1828. 
Rev. Duncan Dunbar was the first 
minister, and the first services were 
held in the hall of a building at- 
tached to the block now standing on 
Second street, and familiarly known 
as the ‘‘ Old Boarding House,’’ then 
standing on the spot now occupied 


ing the various successive pastorates 
of good and true men ministering to 
this people, between nine and ten hun- 
dred persons have been received into 
fellowship in this church, which has 
at present some two hundred and fifty 
members. Rev. W. H.S. Hascall is 
the present pastor. He is a native of 
Rutland county, Vt., but spent his 
early life in Maine, where he learned 
the printing business, and subse- 
quently went to Rangoon, India, in 
the employ of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. He spent several 
years there largely engaged in the 
supervision of missionary work. Re- 
turning to the United States, he held 
a pastorate of about six years in Fall 

River, Mass., and was 











called to Dover in Oc- 
tober, 1896. 

The Free Baptist 
denomination practi- 
cally had its birth in 
Strafford county, Eld- 
er Randall, its found- 
er, being a native of 
New Durham, and for 
a long time Dover was 
headquarters for this 
church in America, 
the publishing house 
of the denomination 
being located here. 
The first meetings 
were held here in 
1824, and the first 
church organized Sep- 
tember 15, 1826, its 





Central Avenue Baptist Church 


by Morrill block. A year later Rev. 
Elijah Foster was settled as pastor, 
ard in October, 1829, the present 
church edifice was dedicated. Dur- 


house of worship, at 
the corner of Chester 
and Lincoln streets, 
being dedicated in 1832. Subse- 
quently a division occurred and a 
new society was formed (the old one 
continuing services in a new church 
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building on Charles street), which 
organized February 4, 1840, 
worshipped for some months in a 
room at what is now 246 Central 
avenue, then at the 
Belknap schoolhouse, 
and subsequently at 
the court-house. In 
the meantime a place 


was 


of worship was being 
prepared in a build- 
ing erected for the of- 
fice of the Morning 
Star and other 
nominational publi- 
cation purposes on 
Washington street, 
which was completed 
in September, 1843, 
when the church, 
then had a 
membership of about 
one hundred and fifty 
changed its name to 
Washington Street 
church. In the course 
of time the printing 
business, having 
greatly increased, re- 
quired the entire building, which had 
already been enlarged for its own 
uses, and a fine new brick church 
edifice was erected on the same street 
for the use of the church, at a cost of 
$24,000, the same being dedicated 
October 28, 1869. This new church 
was destroyed by fire May 2, 1882, 
but the society bravely entered upon 
the work of replacing it with another, 
which was completed within a year, 
the debt incurred being finally 
cleared off in 1896. This church is 
now in a flourishing condition, with 
about one hundred and seventy- 
five resident members, under the pas- 


torate of Rev. R. E. Gilkey, a native 
xxvili—15 


de- 


which 
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of Sharon, Vt., born March 21, 1857. 
He was educated at Bates college 
and the Cobb Divinity school at Lew- 
iston, Me., graduating from the lat- 


Baptist Church 


ter in 1887. He held two or three 
brief pastorates in Maine before his 
settlement in Dover, which dates 
from May 1, 1892, and has been thus 
far eminently successful. 

St. Thomas Episcopal church may 
not like ‘‘ Old St. John’s”’ in Ports- 
mouth, with ‘‘the first organ that 
ever pealed to the glory of God in 
this country,’’ stand foremost his- 
torically the New Hampshire 
diocese, yet, it was in 1839, that its 
first rector, Rev. William Horton, was 
welcomed. In 1841, a church build- 
ing was erected, costing $5,800. In 
1847 Rev. Mr. Horton resigned; De- 
cember 12, 1847, Thomas G. Salter be- 


in 
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St. Thomas Episcopal! Church 


came rector, resigning his rectorship 


July, 1861. September 1, 1861, Rev. 
Edward M. Gushee became the rector, 
resigning in April, 1864. December, 
1864, Rev. John W. Clark became the 
rector, but resigned September 16, 
1866. In February following, Rev. 
George G. Field was chosen rector, 
resigning August 16, 1868. Novem- 
ber 8, 1868, John B. Richmond be- 
came rector, resigning April 29, 1876. 
November 5, 1876, Rev. Ithamar W. 
Beard became rector. During his 
rectorship, in 1892, a beautiful new 
stone church was built. He re- 
signed January, 1899, and was suc- 
ceeded by the present rector, Rev. 
John G. Robinson, wif entered upon 
his duties April 9, 1899. He was 
born in England. At the age of 
seventeen he came to Minnesota. 
The first two years of his college 
course were taken in Minnesota, in 


the university, the last two 
in Hobart college, Geneva, 
N. Y., where he received the 
arts degree in 1891. After 
a three years’ course in the 
Cambridge Episcopal Theo- 
logical school, which yielded 
a B. D., he went as chaplain 
for a summer cruise on the 
Massachusetts training ship, 
Enterprise. After two terms 
of post-graduate work in 
Harvard university he en- 
tered on city mission work 
in Grace church, Boston, 
where he remained until he 
accepted the call from St. 
Thomas church. 

A Unitarian society was 
organized in Dover in the 
autumn of 1827, and a fine 
brick church edifice erected 
the following year on Locust 
street, which still remains. The so- 
ciety has been strong at times, and 
has been ministered to by preachers 
of ability, the first settled being Rev. 
Samuel R. Lothrop, who was or- 
dained pastor February 17, 1829, but 
it has been for some time past with- 
out a pastor or regular services. 

An Advent Christian church was 
organized here in 1881, though there 
had been meetings held in houses 
and halls under Advent auspices for 
nearly forty years previous. In 1882, 
a neat little church edifice was com- 
pleted; at a cost of $5,000, the same 
having been dedicated on April 16 
of that year. 

The French Catholics also have a 
church, their parish known as St. 
Charles, having been organized in 
1893, and their church edifice, at the 
corner of Third and Grove streets, 
completed in 1896, at a total cost for 
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building and furnish- 
ings of about $12,000. 
Rev. Julian J. Richard 
has been pastor from 
the start. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


From the early years 
of the settlement the 
people of Dover have 
looked well after the 
interests of education. 
A high school was es- 
tablished in the cen- 
tral district in 1851, 
and in 1870, when all 
the twelve districts of 
the city were united 
in one, under the town 
system, its privileges 
became free to all. 
Prior to this the old 
Franklin academy, es- 
tablished in 1818, fur- 

















Franklin Academy 


nished instruction in the high- 
er branches to such as desired, 
and was largely patronized for 
many years, and even after the 
opening of the high school, 
maintaining a good standing 
among the institutions of its 
class throughout the state. 
The public schools are in 
charge of a committee of fif- 
teen members, of whom ten 
are chosen by the people, one 
each year for a term of two 
years in each of the five wards 
of the city, and the other five 
appointed by the city councils. 
The present chairman of the 
board is Rev. George E. Hall, 
D. D., James H. Southwick, 
secretary, and W. K. Chad- 
wick, treasurer. There are at 
present 190 scholars in the 
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high school, 467 in the four grammar 
schools, 960 in the four primaries, 83 
in four ungraded schools in the out- 
lying districts, and 55 evening school 
pupils, making a total of 1,755 pupils 
in attendance upon the public schools, 
aside from the several hundred attend- 
ing the Catholic parochial schools. 
There are thirteen buildings in all, 
occupied for public school purposes, 
and forty-two teachers employed, in- 
cluding one special teacher in music 
and one in drawing. 

The present superintendent of the 
Dover schools, succeeding Hon. 
Channing Folsom, who held the 
office for many years, upon the ap- 
pointment of the latter as state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, is 
Frank H. Pease. Mr. Pease is a 
native of East Boston, Mass. He 
was educated at the Nichols Latin 
school in Lewiston, Me, and at Tufts 
college, graduating from the latter in 
1883. He was engaged in teaching 





for fifteen years before entering upon 
the duties of the position he now 
holds, the last twelve years having 
been spent as principal of the Saw- 
yer grammar school in Dover, in 
which position, as in the present, he 
was eminently successful. Mr. Pease 
is a member of the Zeta Psi frater- 

nity at Tufts college, and is 








active in the Masonic order, 
being a member of Strafford 
Lodge, Belknap Chapter, Or- 
phan Council, and St. Paul 
Commandery of Dover. He is 
unmarried, a Republican in 
politics, and an excellent musi- 
cian and vocalist. 

In these pushing times, in 
our earnest American life, ed- 
ucation is essential to success, 
and the business man particu- 
larly requires special training 
if he would make his way to 
the front in any line. The 
Dover Business college, found- 
ed in October, 1896, by Bliss 
Bros., of Conneaut, Ont., fur- 








High Schoo! Building. 


nishes the training and prepa- 
ration that fit young men and 
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women to achieve success which 
would otherwise be long deferred if 
not actually unattainable. The col- 
lege has earned a reputation for effi- 
ciency in helping young people on 
the road to success. It puts them 
in possession of a practical business 
education ; it assists its graduates to 
responsible and lucrative positions ; 
its course of study and training and 
the association with its capable teach- 
ers and energetic business stu- 
dents give an incentive to effort 
and an impulse to ambition. 
Thomas M. Henderson was 
made principal of the institution 
at the start, and in July of the 
following year secured the pro- 
prietorship, and has since con- 
tinued in full control. The class- 
rooms are located in the Odd 
Fellows’ block and consist of 
five spacious rooms excellently 
equipped for business purposes, 
the main class-room measuring 40 
by 60 feet. The students have 
the advantage of working in a 
well-appointed business office, 
which also contains a First 
National bank, thus mak- 
ing them thoroughly conversant 
with every detail of business 
life. The prescribed courses of 
study are classed as commercial, 
shorthand, and practical English. 
The commercial course is designed 
to furnish a thorough preparation 
for a successful business career. In 
the shorthand classes the Dement- 
Pitman system is used, being the 
very latest development of the world- 
famed Pitman method. .The depart- 
ment of business practice and the 
counting-room department are the 
crowning features of the college— 
those which have contributed to its 


reputation for thoroughness and effi- 
ciency. The pupil here becomes in 
all essentials a practical business 
man. 

Mr. Henderson was born in Pick- 
ering, Ont., Canada, in 1861, receiv- 
ing his early education at the Whitby 
High school. He subsequently took 
a course at Pickering college and 
obtained a professional teacher’s cer- 
tificate from the Toronto Normal 





Thomas M. Henderson 


school. He afterwards graduated 
from the Central Business college, 
Toronto. His teaching experience 
extends over a period of fourteen 
years in both public schools and 
business college work. Mr. Hender- 
son is well-grounded in and thor- 
oughly familiar with every particu- 
lar of business as practised in the 
best commercial offices, and the 
success the college has attained 
under his skilful and capable man- 
agement is as pleasing as it is pro- 
nounced. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Cocheco prints have been known 
for years the world over, and their 
reputation is unsurpassed. They are 
the principal product of the Cocheco 
Manufacturing Company of Dover, 
whose plant, located at the lower 
falls of the Cocheco river, which 
stream divides the compact part of 
the city, nearly mid- 
way, is one of the 
most extensive in 
the country. 

The Dover Cotton 
Factory was incor- 
porated December 
15, 1812, with a 


Some Views of th 


capital of $50,000, which built in 
1815 the No. 1 factory at Upper Fac- 
tory Village; it was a wooden struc- 
ture and has long since disappeared. 
The company had its capital enlarged 
June 21, 1821, to $500,000, about the 
time when it bought up the titles of 
the Lower Falls. The capital was 
enlarged June 17, 1823, to $1,000,000, 
and the name changed to the Dover 
Manufacturing Company, but it was 
not successful, and a new company, 
the present Cocheco Manufacturing 
Company, was incorporated June 27, 
1827, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
which purchased of the old company 
all their works and property. 


e Falls of the C 
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No. 2 mill was built in 1822, but 
this building ceased to be called No. 
2 when the new No. 2 (first section), 
on the north side of the river, was 
opened for work in 1881. The old 
No. 3 was occupied in 1823, and was 
superseded by the new No. 2 (sec- 
ond section), which began work in 
1882. No. 4 was opened in 1825, 
and No. 5 in its present form, which 

replaced the old 
printery in 1850. 
On March 28, 1877, 
it was voted to 
build No. 1 mill 
and increase the 
capital stock to 
$1,500,000. The 


checo Manufacturing Compan,n 


new No. 1, standing on the south 
side of Washington street, was fin- 
ished in 1878. 

The manufacture of cloth began 
under the care of John Williams, the 


He was the founder of 
industry here, and thus of 
Dover’s prosperity. It was his in- 
defatigable activity which turned 
capital to these falls. Moses Paul 
was clerk when the works came to 
the lower falls; John Chase, its first 
general mechanical superintendent ; 
Andrew Steele, its first master me- 
chanic ; Samuel Dunster, the build- 
er of the first practical machinery of 
the calico printery. 


first agent. 
this 
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John Williams was succeeded by 
James F. Curtis, who remained until 
1834, when Moses Paul became 
agent. He was succeeded August 
1, 1860, by Zimri S. Wallingford, 
who had been superintendent from 
1849, and over the mechanical de- 
partment for five years previous. 
Mr. Wallingford was succeeded by 
John Holland, the present agent, 
Charles H. Fish, being appointed 
September 1, 1895. 

The first printing of calico in these 
works was executed under the sup- 
erintendence of Dr. A. L. Porter, 
who was succeeded, before 1830, by 
John Duxbury, a thoroughly experi- 
enced English printer. His succes- 
sors have been George Mathewson, 
John Bracewell, Washington Ander- 
ton, James Crossley, and the present 
superintendent, Howard Gray. The 


of Upper Yard—Cocheco Mfg. Co 


original printery was in the present 
No. 5 mill and other buildings hear, 
but now removed. 

It is but justice to say that to the 
intelligent, progressive, and yet firm 
and conservative management of this 
corporation, in building up for itself 
a business among the first in its line 
in the country, the city of Dover has 
been, and still is, largely indebted 
for its prosperity. 

Some idea of the extent of the 
business of this establishment may 
be gained from the fact that it occu- 
pies an area of twenty-five acres of 
land, while the actual floor space in 
its buildings devoted exclusively to 
manufacturing equals thirty acres. 
The company operates about 130,000 
spindles, 2,800 looms, and gives em- 
ployment to nearly 2,000 operatives, 
manufacturing various kinds of cloths, 
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which are printed in the extensive 


print works, which contain sixteen 
print machines, with bleachery and 
finishing mills, with a capacity, alto- 
gether, for the production of 65,000,- 
ooo yards of finished cloth per an- 


num. The production includes all 
the leading printed fabrics called for 
by the trade, including the finest 
grades of lawns, organdies, etc., 
which take the place of fine imported 
fabrics. 

The power for these mills is about 
one half furnished by the Cocheco 
river, the remainder being obtained 
from steam, in the production of 
which some 20,000 tons of coal per 
annum is used in forty-five boilers. 
The mills have been constructed with 
due attention to the matters of light 
and ventilation, and all possible care 
has been taken for the health and 
safety of the operatives. 

The present officers of this com- 
pany are: President, T. Jefferson 


_ tablished the 


Coolidge, Boston: treasurer, Arthur 
B. Silsbee, Boston; selling agents, 
Lawrence & Co., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago; resi- 
dent agent, Charles H. Fish; super- 
intendent of cotton mills, George 
A. Hurd; superintendent of print 
works, Howard Gray. 

‘*Sawyer Woolens’’ have been 
noted for their excellence throughout 
the country for more than half a cen- 
tury, and, next to the Cocheco prints, 
have established the reputation of 
Dover as a manufacturing city. The 
inception of the movement which de- 
veloped into the establishment of 
this great industry dates back to 
1824, when Alfred I. Sawyer came 
from Marlborough, Mass., and es- 
business from which 
the present large concern has sprung. 
At that time the Great Falls Manu- 
facturing Company owned all of the 
water powers in the Bellamy Bank 
river and had also secured land cov- 
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ering the outlet of Chesley’s pond, 
Barrington, upon which now stands 
the reservoir dam. In 1845 Mr. 
Sawyer bought of the Great Falls 
Manufacturing Company all their 
rights in the property, and continued 
the business without interruption un- 





—Sawyer Woolen Mills 


til his death in 1849. The business 
then passed to his brother, Zenas 
Sawyer, 1849-'50; Z. and J. Saw- 
yer, 1850-’52; F. A. and J. Sawyer 
(Francis A. Sawyer of Boston, and 
Jonathan Sawyer of Dover), 1852-'73, 
when Charles H. Sawyer was admit- 





Lower Mills—Sawyer Woolen Mills 
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ted, and the concern incorporated as 
the Sawyer Woolen Mills, with a 
capital of $600,000. Flannels were 
exclusively made until 1862, when 
the machinery was gradually 
changed until 1866, after which at- 
tention was entirely devoted to the 
manufacture of fine fancy cassimeres, 
cloths, and suitings in the produc- 
tion of which the mills have earned a 
reputation for quality and durability 
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and is navigable for coal barges and 
fair-sized schooners. The Portsmouth 
& Dover branch of the Boston & 
Maine railroad has a station at the 
mills, the freight of which can be dis- 
charged directly into the warehouses. 

The equipment of the mills is mod- 
ern and first-class throughout, and it 
is what is called a thirty-nine set 
mill, operating 150 broad looms. The 
output of the mills is celebrated for 


= 
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Rea? View of Mill—Sawyer Woolen Mills 


of goods which is unsurpassed by 
any similar concern. In ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of worst- 
ed yarn was added. 

The mills are located on the Bel- 
lamy river, the water power of the 
three lower falls of which is con- 
trolled and utilized by the company, 
as is also the reservoir at Barrington, 
which was built in 1863-'64, and en- 
larged in 1881, with a capacity of 
about four hundred and fifty acres. 
Tide water reaches to the lower mill 
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uniformity of texture and elegance of 
finish, commanding the highest price 
in the tailoring and clothing trade 
markets throughout the country. 
The officers of the company have 
always been thoroughly conversant 
with every detail of the woolen busi- 
ness, and energetic and wide-awake 
in advancing the interests of the 
company. 

This enterprise has made of Saw- 
yers—named for the mills—a neat 
and prosperous village, the prosperity 
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of the company also meaning the 
prosperity of the community. On an 
average 600 hands are employed, con- 
sisting of an unusually high class of 
operatives. 

An average of $20,000 a month is 
paid out in wages to its employees. 
This means many comfortable homes 
and happy families. Adjoining the 
mills and tastefully laid out on 
graded streets have been erected fifty 
substantially built and comfortable 
cottages for the families of employees. 
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placed by additional woolen ma- 
chinery. The officers of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company are Frederick 
Ayer of Lowell, president; William 
M. Wood of Boston, treasurer; and 
Edward P. Chapin of Boston, general 
agent. Charles F. Sawyer is the 
resident agent, and Frank H. Car- 
penter superintendent of these mills. 

In factories all over the world 
millions of wheels are whirling, pro- 
ducing many millions of dollars’ 
worth of manufactured goods, and a 


Pick House and Boiler Room—Sawyer Woolen Mills—Stock House 


These tenements have good sanita- 
ry arrangements, and are kept in 


excellent repair. The company has 
always done all in its power to make 
the employees’ lives comfortable and 
happy, and has been the prime fac- 
tor in building up the growing and 
healthy village which bears its name. 

In May, 1899, this establishment 
was sold to the American Woolen 
Company, a combination now having 
control of twenty-eight woolen mills. 
The worsted machinery has been 
transferred to another mill and re- 


fair proportion of the power is trans- 
mitted by belting made by I. B. 
Williams & Sons of Dover. 

In 1842 Isaac B. Williams laid the 
foundation of the firm by making the 
belting for the Cocheco Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, his work-shop being 
located in the Cocheco Mill. In 
those days, factories were not so 
many, and the demands for belting 
were small but a modest little busi- 
ness was built up. 

In 1871 Frank B. Williams was 
admitted to the firm and with his 
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connection with the concern a fresh 
impetus was given to the business. 

In three years, more room was 
needed and a site was purchased on 
Orchard street, and the nucleus 
of the coming factory established. 
George H. Williams became a mem- 
ber of the firm in 1878, and the 
present firm name came into being. 

The combination of a most ex- 
cellent reputation for making high 
grade belting with unlimited hustling 
for business sent the firm’s sales up 
and up, each year showing a large 
increase, one or two years almost 
doubling. 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-two 
witnessed another increase in the 
plant; a large four story addition 
with tower for stairways and eleva- 
tors. In 1892 a four-story building 
was erected, and in 1896 a large two- 
story IL, and separate boiler house 
were added. Business increased as 
rapidly as the additions, and at the 
present date is crowding the capacity 
of the plant. With factory and trade 
growth came improved methods for 
the making of belting, improvements 
suggested by constant striving to per- 
fect the product, and as a result the 
mechanical equipment is replete with 
modern machinery, much of it having 
been built expressly to meet the re- 
quirements of certain processes con- 
sidered necessary to the production 
of highest grade of belting on the 
market. 

Since 1884 this plant has never 
run for a single day on short time. 
It is an interesting fact that during 
the four years of trade depression, 
1892-1896, the firm of I. B. Williams 
& Sons worked full time and trade 
actually showed large increases each 
year during that period. 


In 1884 the manufacture of tanned 
and rawhide lace was commenced. 
It took but a short time to prove the 
superiority of this product, and the 
present output is now several times 
that of any other concern. “As good 
as Cocheco’’ is a frequently used ar- 
gument by competition. The output 
of the plant consists of three brands 
of lace leather, three kinds of round 
belting, ten brands of flat belting, 
Goodyear welting, whole finished 
oak-tanned shoulders, hundreds of 
varieties of straps and hundreds of 
tons of leather scrap. 

The product is distributed direct 
from the factory, from its Chicago 
branch at 17 West Lake street, and 
through agencies in all the important 
cities of the union. A foreign trade 
with Europe, Australia, China, and 
Japan is also handled. A _ large 
stock constantly kept on hand admits. 
of prompt shipments. No order is 
too small to receive careful attention ; 
none so large but what it can be 
filled quickly. Interesting literature 
descriptive of their various products 
will be mailed on application to the 
home office, No. 29 Orchard street, 
Dover, N. H. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SKETCHES. 


Charles A. Fairbanks, M. D., pres- 
ent mayor of Dover, is a native of 
Portsmouth, born December 17, 1849. 
He was educated at Dartmouth, 
graduating from the Scientific de- 
partment in 1871, and from Harvard 
Medical school in 1877. He imme- 
diately located in Dover in the prac- 
tice of his profession, where he has 
since resided. He was appointed 
county physician in 1878, serving 
till 1881, and was city physician 
from 1881 till 1897. Politically he 
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Charles A. Fairbanks. M. D 


is a Republican, and is now serving 
his third term as mayor 


Foremost among Dover’s leading 
citizens is Hon. Charles H. Sawyer, 
son of the late Jonathan Sawyer, 
born in Watertown, N. Y., March 30, 
1840. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of the city and Franklin 
academy, and has been prominently 
connected with the industrial life of 
the city, in the woolen manufactur- 
ing business, for forty years. Politi- 
cally, he has always been an earnest 
Republican. He has served in the 
city government both as a member 
of the common council and as alder- 
man, and was a representative in the 
state legislature in 1869, 1870, 1876, 
and 1877. He served on the military 
staff of Gov. Charles H. Bell, with 
the rank of colonel. He was a dele- 
gate at large in the Republican Na- 
tional convention at Chicago in 1884, 





ofthecity. Hehas been 
a member of the school 
committee several 
years, and is still serv- 
ing in that capacity. 
He was also for many 
years a member of the 
board of water com- 
missioners. He is a 
member of the New 
Hampshire Medical 
Society, and of the 
Strafford Medical So- 
ciety, and was presi- 
dent of the latter in 
1889-—’90. Dr. Fair- 
banks is a Mason, Odd 
Fellow, Red Man, and 
Patron of Husbandry. 
October 21, 1884, he 
married Miss Emma 
Belle Caswell, of Do- 
ver, who died May 28, 
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was governor of the state from 1887 
to 1889, and represented New Hamp- 
shire at the Paris exposition of 1889. 
He has been prominent and active in 
the Masonic fraternity, being a mem- 
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Their children are William Davis, 
Charles Francis, James Cowan, Ed- 

ward, and Elizabeth Sawyer. 
No citizen of Dover is better known 
throughout New England than Col. 
Daniel Hall, a native 














of Barrington, born 
February 28, 1832. 
Colonel Hall gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth in 
the class of 1854. In 
the fall of that year 
he was appointed a 
clerk in the New York 
custom house, serving 
till March, 1858. Re- 
turning home he pur- 
sued the study of law, 
already commenced, 
in the office of the 
late Daniel M. Chris- 
tie, and was admitted 
to the bar in May, 
1860. Soon after the 
outbreak of the War 
of the Rebellion he 
was appointed clerk of 
the senate committee 
on naval affairs at 
Washington, and in 








Col. Danie! Ha 


ber of Strafford Lodge, Belknap 
Chapter, Orphan Council, and St. 
Paul Commandery, and serving as 
master of the lodge and eminent com- 
mander of the commandery. Dart- 
mouth college has conferred upon 
Governor Sawyer the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts. He is an 
attendant of the First Congregational 
church. He married, February 8, 
1865, Susan Ellen, daughter of Dr. 
James W. and Elizabeth (Hodgdon) 
Cowan, who died April 20, 1899. 


March following was 
commissioned aide-de- 
camp and captain in 
the regular army, serving on the 
staff of General John C. Fremont, 
and afterward on that of General 
A. W. Whipple and General O. O. 
Howard. In June, 1864, he was 
appointed provost marshal of the 
First New Hampshire district, and 
remained stationed at Portsmouth 
till the close of the war. He was 
appointed clerk of the court for Straf- 
ford county in 1866, and judge of the 
Dover police court in 1868, serving 
till 1874. He was president of the 
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Republican state convention at Con- 
cord in 1873, chairman of the Repub- 
lican state committee from 1873 till 
1877, and chairman of the New 
Hampshire delegation in the Repub- 
lican National convention at Cincin- 
nati in 1876. He gained his title of 
colonel by service on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Walter Harriman. In 1876 he 
was appointed reporter of supreme 
court decisions, and in 1877 suc- 
ceeded Governor Harriman as naval 
officer at the port of Boston, serving 
eight years. In 1892-'93 he was de- 
partment commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of New Hamp- 
shire. He is trustee of the Strafford 
Savings bank, director of the Straf- 
ford National bank, trustee of Ber- 
wick academy, trustee of Dover pub- 
lic library, trustee of the ‘‘ Went- 
worth Home for the Aged,’’ and a 
member of the Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States. Colonel Hall is a ripe 
scholar, a polished orator, a leader in 
the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and an active member of the board 
of managers of the New Hampshire 
Soldiers’ Home at Tilton. January 
25, 1877, he married Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan and Sarah (Hanson) 
Dodge of Rochester, by whom he has 
one son, Arthur Wellesley Hall. 
John Tapley Welch, postmaster of 
Dover, son of the late Joseph W. and 
Mary E. (Tapley) Welch, is a native 
of the city, born December 15, 1856. 
He was educated in the Dover 
schools and at Dartmouth college. 
He early engaged in journalism, 
serving as city editor of the White- 
side Sentinel at Morrison, IIl., in 
1877-—'78. He was for several years 
the Dover representative of the Bos- 
ton Globe, was engaged upon the 
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Dover Republican in 1880, and the 
Dover 7imes in 1889. In 1881 he 
was appointed clerk of the Dover 
police court, and in 1882 register of 
probate for the county of Strafford to 
fill a vacancy, and was subsequently 
twice elected to the same office as the 
candidate of the Republican party, 
of which he has always been an ac- 
tive member. He represented Ward 
Three in the state legislature in 
1889-’90, serving as clerk of the 
committee on railroads. From Janu- 
ary, 1890, till July, 1894, he was 
chief time clerk in the government 
printing office at Washington. In 
1896 he was elected to the state sen- 
ate from the Twenty-second district 
by the largest majority ever given, 
and served as chairman of the com- 


John T. Welch 


mittee on revision of laws, and upon 
several other important committees. 
Mr. Welch is a member of Mt. Pleas- 
ant Lodge and Prescott Encamp- 
ment, I. O. O. F., and is also asso- 
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ciated with the Red Men, Elks, and 
Knights of the Golden Eagle. He 
is a Son of the American Revolution 
by virtue of the services of both his 
paternal and maternal great grand- 
fathers in the war for independence. 
He married Elizabeth Alice, daugh- 
ter of the late Virgil H. McDaniel, 
and has one son, George Gregg Welch. 

Charles Francis Sawyer, resident 
agent of Sawyer mills, American 
Woolen Company, and son of ex- 
Gov. Charles H. Sawyer, was born 
in Dover, January 16, 1869. He 
was educated in the Dover public 
schools, Phillips Exeter academy, 
and the Sheffield Scientific school at 
Yale university. He has been for 
twelve years engaged in the woolen 
business, and is conversant with all 
its details. He is a Republican in 
politics, and a Congregationalist in 
religion. He has served in both 
branches of the Dover city govern- 
ment, and is a member of the several 
Masonic organizations from the lodge 
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to the commandery, having been emi- 
nent commander and is at present an 
officer in the Grand Commandery. 
He is also a Dover 
Grange, P. of H. January 29, 1895, 
he was united in marriage, at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, with Gertrude Child 
Severance, daughter of Hon. H. W. 
Severance. 

George Edward Durgin, clerk of 
the court for the county of Strafford, 
and one of Dover’s best known resi- 


member of 


dents, was born in the adjoining town 


of Madbury, March 13, 1831. He 
was educated in the district schools 
and at the academy in Lee, and was 
engaged in teaching in different 
towns in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts for fifteen years. In 1871 
and 1872 he represented the town of 
Lee in the legislature. In 1874 he 
was appointed register of probate for 
the county of Strafford by Gov. James 
A. Weston, and established his home 
in Dover, where he has since resided, 
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having been made clerk of the court 
in 1876, and continuing in the latter 
Politi- 
cally he has been a Democrat, but 
now classes himself as independent. 
He is an active member of the Ad- 
vent Christian church. April 18, 1854, 
he married Lydia Ann Mathes of Lee, 
who died August 5, 1893, leaving one 
daughter, Miss Ella G. Durgin. 

The name of Col. Walter Winfield 
Scott has been prominent in the mili- 


office to the present time. 


tary records of the state for many 
years past. Colonel Scott is a native 
of Dover, born August 27, He 
was educated in the public schools, at 
Phillips Exeter academy, and in the 
Law school of Boston university, and 
has been in practice as an attorney- 
at-law in Dover since March, 1897. 


1867. 


Colonel Scott was connected with 
the State National Guard from May, 
1887, to January 22, 1900, for several 
years as colonel of the First regi- 
ment, his official term expiring with 
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the latter date. In politics he is an 
active Republican. He was chosen 
moderator of Ward Four in 18go, 
and a member of the state legisla- 
ture two years later. In January, 
1898, he was elected city solicitor, 
and solicitor of the county of Straf- 
ford at the November election follow- 
ing. He is a director of the Mer- 
chants’ National bank. He is a past 
chancellor of Olive Branch Lodge, 
No. 6, K. of P., and a member of 
Moses Paul Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 
He is a member of the First Con- 
gregational church. October 27, 1897, 
he was united in marriage with Miss 
Helen F. Thompson. 

In 1864 Mr. J. H. Randlett, a na- 
tive of the town of Lee, who went to 
California in the early fifties, remain- 
ing seven years, and returning East 
was for a time engaged in business 
in Newmarket, came to Dover and 
commenced the manufacture of car- 


riages. His first location was on 


J. H. Randlett 
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Locust street, but the ever increasing 
volume of business demanded larger 
premises and facilities, and two years 
later the present commodious quar- 
ters in the old Belleview Hall on Cen- 
tral avenue were acquired and re- 
modeled to suit the requirements of 
the business. Mr. Randlett is an 
expert in all the branches of his vo- 
cation as a carriage maker, and as he 
personally oversees all the labors of 
his assistants he is enabled to secure 
the most satisfactory results. The 
factory is eligibly located, and is 
equipped with all the necessary tools 
and appliances that can contribute to 
the production of the most efficient, 
stylish, and reliable work. Thirty 
highly skilled mechanics are em- 
ployed in the several departments, 
and the range of production em- 
braces fine carriages of every descip- 
tion, wagons and sleighs. These 
are all constructed of the best and 
most thoroughly seasoned woods and 
the standard makes of steel and iron, 
while the upholstering, trimming, 
painting, and general finish could 
not be surpassed for style and ele- 
gance. They are unexcelled for 
strength, durability, soundness of 
every individual part, ease of 
draught, fineness of finish, and 
beauty of appearance. A full stock 
is carried, special attention is given 
to order work and the prices are as 
low as is compatible with the high- 
est class of materials and workman- 
ship. The trade of the house is 
throughout New England princi- 
pally, but orders are constantly re- 
ceived from every part of the Union. 
Mr. Randlett has been elected twice 
as representative, serving two terms 
in the legislature and also two years 
in the common council. 
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Priestly Taylor was born in Eng- 
land, December 13, 1838, and came 
to America in 1856. He was for five 
years superintendent of weaving in 
the woolen mills in East Rochester. 


Priestly Taylor 


In 1882 he started in the grocery 
business in Dover, and has been a 
successful business man ever since. 
In politics he is a straight Republi- 


can. He was elected president of 
the common council, January 3, 1900. 
Mr. Taylor is a member of Strafford 
Lodge, F. & A. M., Belknap Chap- 
ter, R. A. M., also a member of Or- 
phan Council. He is also at present 
deputy grand president of the Sons 
of St. George. 

Among Dover’s most prosperous 
and successful mercantile men is Ed- 
win J. York, a native of Dover, who 
was educated in the public schools of 
the city. He started in the coal, 
wood, and grain business nine years 
ago, and has given his undivided at- 
tention to the business, which was 
started on the south side of the city, 
but whose growth has been so rapid 
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that it became necessary to start a 
branch on the north side, where, in 
addition to the wood, coal, and grain 
business, he has added groceries, and 
is doing a fair business in that line. 
With his unusual sagacity he will 
ere long become one of the leading 
merchants in the county. 

One, who, through his connection 
with public business is as familiar a 
figure among her people as almost 
any resident of Dover is Jabez H. 
Stevens, who was born in Newmar- 
ket, July 29, 1859, and lived there 
until four years of age, when he 
moved to Durham with his parents, 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth (York) 
Stevens. Mr. Stevens received his 
education in the public schools of 
Durham, Franklin academy of Dover, 
and the Bryant & Stratton Commer- 
cial college of Manchester. After 
leaving school he went to Boston to 
learn the carpenter's trade with his 
uncle, who was a large contractor 
there. Not liking the work he re- 
turned to Durham and engaged in 
the hay business, which he con- 
ducted successfully for a number of 
years. At the age of twenty-two he 
was chosen tax collector of his town 
and held the office for one year, re- 
fusing a reélection. At the age of 
twenty-eight he was chosen on the 
board of selectmen, a position which 
he held for four years, being twice 
chosen chairman of the board; also 
holding the office of overseer of the 
poor. In 1895 Mr. Stevens was 
elected to the legislature from his 
town by a large majority. In 1895 
he was appointed deputy under 
Sheriff James E. Hayes, a position 
he held until April, 1898, when he 
was compelled to resign, as he had 
been elected on the board of county 
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commissioners. Mr. Stevens was 
reélected in 1899, and is, therefore, 
at the present time a member of the 
board, and clerk of thesame. In the 
social fraternities he is a prominent 
member of Rising Star Lodge, No. 
47, Free Masons, Dover Lodge of 
Elks, Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, and Scammell Grange, No. 122, 
of which he is a past master. Mr. 
Stevens owns and carries on a large 
milk farm. He has always been a 
staunch Republican, and was a dele- 
gate to the county convention for 
fourteen years before he received the 


nomination for commissioner. Mr. 


Stevens is the only person elected by 


Jabez H Stevens 


the Republicans as county commis- 
sioner from Durham who served his 
term since the organization of the 
party. 

The grocery business has always 
been the leading factor in the mer- 
cantile life of Dover, and the leading 
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grocer of the city to-day is William 
F. Cartland, a native of Parsonfield, 
Me., who came to Dover at the age 
of eighteen, entering the employ of 
his uncle, William P. Tuttle. Three 


r F. Cartland 


years later he engaged with J. Frank 
Roberts, to learn the grocery busi- 
ness. Subsequently he was in the 
employ of W. S. Wiggin, but cher- 
ishing an ambition to conduct busi- 
ness for himself in 1885 he bought 
the interest of John Kimball in the 
firm of Kimball & Tasker, then lo- 
cated in Freeman block, Washing- 
ton street. The firm, in 1892, moved 
to the Anderton block on Locust 
street, and in a short time added the 
next large store, making the largest 
store in Dover. In 1898, William F. 
Cartland became sole proprietor of 
the large business, and it has, since 
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that time, made a wonderful advance- 
ment. One more large store has 
been added, which makes it acknowl- 
edged to be the largest store and the 
most complete stock in southern New 
Hampshire. Mr. Cartland’s 
motto is ‘‘Good, honest goods 
at the lowest possible prices.’’ 
The largely increased volume 
of trade which has resulted 
from these increased facilities 
has proven how sound was the 
judgment which prompted the 
move. The premises are lo- 
cated at 39, 41, and 43 Locust 
street on which they have a 
frontage of sixty feet, the floor 
space occupying 4,800 square 
feet, with basement, making 
a total of 9,600 square feet, 
with a large storehouse on 
Washington street. It is neat- 


ly fitted up and excellently 


arranged 
with 


throughout, fitted 
handsome plate glass 
windows and lighted by elec- 
tricity. The business has in- 
creased until it is by far the 
largest in the city, requiring 
six delivery wagons and about 
a dozen assistants to meet the public 
demands. 
Mr. Cartland is an Odd Fellow and 
a Knight of Pythias. He 
Miss Jennie Knight of 
Center, Me., and they 
children. 
appointed 
street. 
William Pitt Roberts of the enter- 
prising and wide-awake firm of Rob- 
erts Brothers, shoe dealers, located 
at 344 Central avenue, is a native of 
West Lebanon, Me., born February 
14, 1867, and was educated in the 
schools of that town. He started in 


married 
Windham 
have four 
Their home is in a finely 
residence on Highland 
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business in Somersworth, where he 
was successfully engaged for some 
years, but deeming Dover a more 
promising field of enterprise in the 
line of trade to which he had devoted 
himself, a removal was made to that 
city, and for five years the firm was 
established in Bracewell block, where 
a flourishing trade built up. 
The big flood of March, 1896, one of 
the most notable events in the recent 
history of Dover, which swept away 
the lower half of Bracewell block, 
erected on pile foundations west of 
the the 


was 


bridge, across Cocheco, 


wrecked the store of Roberts Broth- 
ers, among others, but daunted not 
in the least the courage and enter- 
prise of the firm, which soon had its 
business reestablished in its present 


location, upon an even more exten- 
sive scale than before. It may be 
remarked in this connection, that the 
firm of Roberts Brothers was the first 
to bring suit for damages on account 


of the flood, Gen. F. S. Streeter of 


William P. Roberts 


Concord being their attorney, recov- 
ering a verdict of $3,qQ00. 

Mr. Roberts is unmarried, a Mason, 
and a member of the Bellamy club. 
He never allows himself to be dis- 
tracted by the excitement of politics, 
but devotes himself exclusively to his 
business, in which his foresight and 
sagacity, as well as his unvarying 
courtesy, have won the fullest meas- 
ure of success. 

Wecohamet Lodge, I. O. O. F., the 
oldest in Dover, was instituted De- 
cember 28, 1843. The first installed 
officer was Samuel H. Parker, after 
whom ‘‘ Canton Parker ’’ 
quently named. 
is the third 


was subse- 
Wecohamet Lodge 
oldest, also the third 
wealthiest in the state. Per cap- 
ita it is second in the state. The 
present noble grand, Gustavus A. 
Anderson, was born in Sweden in 
1868, was educated in the public 
schools there, and came to America 
in 1888. He is by trade a machine 
printer. 
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Frank Lincoln Hayes, Dover's 
leading painter and decorator, is a 
native of the city, born December 17, 
1865, and received his education in 
the public schools and at Phillips 
Exeter academy, having been a 
member of the class of 1885 in the 
latter institution. He has been en- 
gaged in business for the last six 
years, and has been very successful, 
having a more extensive patronage 
than any other in his line in this sec- 
tion, his average weekly pay-roll 
amounting to $250. Among his re- 
cent contracts was that for the deco- 
ration of the Somersworth opera 
house, which, though small, is rec- 
ognized as the most handsomely 
decorated theatre east of Boston. 
Mr. Hayes is a Republican in poli- 
tics, and has been in close touch 
with municipal affairs, having served 
two years in the common council and 
being now on his second term as a 
member of the board of aldermen. 
He is a member of Moses Paul Lodge 
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of Masons, Belknap Chapter, Or- 
phan Council and St. Paul Com- 
mandery, K. T., also of Olive Branch 
Lodge, K. of P., and Crescent Di- 
vision, U. R. K. P. He is married, 
his wife having been formerly Miss 
Ida M. Winkley. 

LeRoy M. Collins, son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth (Vallance) Collins, 
was born at Greenwich, Washington 
county, N. Y., December 12, 1859. 
In 1866 his parents moved to Troy, 
N. Y., where his father carried on a 
large and prosperous business as a 
contractor and builder until about 
twelve years ago when he retired to 
devote his attention to the property 
interests which he had acquired by 
his industry and thrift. Mr. Collins 
was educated in the public schools 
of Troy, graduating from the high 
school in 1878. For many years he 
was active in religious work and in 
1895 came to Dover as general secre- 
tary of the Y. M.C. A. Four years 
later upon giving up Y. M. C. A. 





LeRoy M. Collins 
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work he engaged in business in 
Dover, where he now resides. Dur- 
ing the Civil War his father was a 
prominent anti-slavery man, and, 
with such political training, it hardly 
needs to be said that Mr. Collins is 
a strong Republican in his politics. 
His brother, C. V. Collins, is at 
present a member of the Republican 
state committee and superintendent 
of prisons in New York state having 
been appointed to the latter position 
by Governor Black. Mr. Collins is 
a Mason and chaplain of Moses Paul 
Lodge, No. 96.' 





J. B. Folsom & Co 


It was over seventy years ago that 
Abraham Folsom engaged in the 
paint and oil business in Dover since 
which time the business has never 
been out of the family. It has 
steadily grown and to-day J. B. 
Folsom & Co., who carry the largest 
line of paints, oils, varnishes, glass, 
wall paper, and artist’s materials in 
this vicinity, are among the leading 
merchants of the city. 





'Mr. Collins has deceased since this article was 
written. 
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One of the live business men on 
Franklin square, which competes 
closely with Central square as a 
trade centre, is Fred W. Neal, deal- 
er in hardware, paints, and oils, who 
has been engaged in business six 
years, and has established a reputa- 
tion for honesty and fair dealing, 
such as any man may envy. Mr. 
Neal is married, his wife being An- 
nie, daughter of the late Aaron Rob- 
erts of Dover. 

Melvin Monroe Smith, sub-master 
of the Dover high school, an accomp- 
lished and successful teacher, is a 
native of the town of Sanbornton and 
a graduate of Colby university of the 
class of 1890. He is a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa society, and re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts 
from Colby University in 1892. He 
has occupied his present position 
since that date. Mr. Smith is an 
active Free Mason and present 
W. M. of Moses Paul Lodge. 
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Charles Henry Fish, agent of the 
Cocheco Manufacturing Company, is 
a native of Taunton, Mass., a son of 
Capt. F. L. and Mary (Jarvis) Fish. 
After completing his education he 
entered the machine shops of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
at Manchester, and has since been 
actively engaged in manufacturing. 
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savings bank in the United States. 
The charter was formally accepted 
January 31, 1824, and on the 7th of 
February following the first board of 
officers was chosen, including John 
Wheeler, president; John Williams 
and Stephen Hanson, vice-presi- 
dents; William Woodman, treas- 
urer; John W. Mellen, clerk. The 
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He was appointed agent of the Co- 
checo Company’s mills and print 
works, succeeding John Holland, 
September 1, 1895. 

There is no more solid financial 
institution of the kind in the country 
than the Strafford Savings bank, 
originally chartered as the Savings 
bank of the County of Strafford, June 
27, 1823, and ranking as the fifth 


——————— 








trustees were Jesse Varney, James 
Bartlett, Joseph Smith, Jacob Kit- 
tredge, John B. Odiorne, William 
Flagg, Barnabas H. Palmer, Will- 
iam Woodman, George Piper, Joseph 
W. Clary, Moses Paul, and William 
Palmer. 

The bank was first located in a 
wooden building, on the spot where 
now is the brick building, on Central 
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avenue, owned by Dr. John R. Ham. 
At first it was open for business on 
Friday afternoon of each week from 
three to six o’clock. The first de- 
posit was made by Stephen Hanson 
for his son, William R. Hanson, on 
February 28, 1824. 

In 1846, the Strafford bank erected 
bank building on Washington 
street (its present location) and in 
1847 the savings bank moved into 
rooms on the same floor of said block, 
with separate vault facilities. The 
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institution, and occupied by it in 
July, 1896. Its corporate name was 
changed by act of legislature in June, 
1891, to Strafford Savings bank. In 
1849, twenty-five years after its books 
were open for business, its deposits 
were $400,461, with 2,500 depositors. 
In 1874, at completion of its half cen- 
tury, the deposits were $2,088,369 ; 
number of depositors 4,963. 

At the present time the depositors 
number about 10,000, and the deposits 
exceed $5,000,000. There have been 
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growth of business during the next 
decade was such that more room was 
needed, and the entire second story 
was fitted up in 1856, and there the 
bank continued until July, 1895, when 
they were temporarily located in the 
Cocheco Corporation next to their 
counting rooms, while the old bank 
building was removed and the ele- 
gant new block now known as Straf- 
ford Banks building was erected by 
this bank in connection with Straf- 
ford National bank, and in which 
fine, commodious quarters were made 
for the increasing needs of such an 
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but nine presidents since the organi- 
zation of the bank, the present incum- 
bent of the office being Elisha R. 


Brown, who was elected in 1891. 
A. O. Mathes is the present treasurer. 

The leading hotel of Dover, and 
one of the best in the eastern part of 
the state is the American House, 
located on Central avenue, facing 
Franklin square, in the commercial 
centre of the city, and within two 
minutes walk of the Boston & Maine 
railway station. It has long been 
under the successful management of 
A. T. Peirce & Co. 
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Interior View of tne Hardware 


Cyrus L. Jenness, who has been a 
successful business man of Dover for 
many years, is engaged in extensive 
trade in hardware and agricultural 


implements of all kinds. His large 
new store in the Masonic block; 112 
feet long by 22 feet wide, with en- 
trances on Central avenue and Lo- 
cust street, contains a most complete 
stock in his line. For more than 


Interior 


View of the Hardware Store 


thirty years Mr. Jenness has given 
his undivided time to the interest of 
his present business, and should be 
numbered among the leading mer- 
chants in this section of the county. 
Although no active politician, he is 
a supporter of the principles of the 
Republican party. 

He is a member of Wecohamet 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. 


s L. Jenness 
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Charles and John W. Gray, under 
the firm name of Gray Brothers, con- 
duct a useful and highly appreciated 
business in the Masonic Temple 
building, where they have been en- 
gaged since October, 1895. 
highly popular in 
business and _ so- 
cial circles. Charles 
Gray is a member 
of Moses Paul 
Lodge of Masons, 
Quochecho En- 
campment, Canton 
Parker, and Puri- 
ty Rebekah Lodge, 

I. O. O. F.; Gar- 
rison Lodge, A. O.- 
U. W., and Coeur 
De Leon Castle, 
K. G. E. John 
W. Gray is a 
member of the 
several Odd Fel- 
lows’ organiza- 
tions, also of the 
Knights of the Golden Eagle. 

Frank B. Clark, Republican, rep- 
resentative from Ward One, a mem- 
ber of the committee on railroads, 
was born at Canaan, May 27, 1851, 
where he was educated in the public 
schools. For the past fourteen years 
he has resided in Dover, removing 
there from Manchester. He is a 
manufacturer of and dealer in lum- 
ber. He is a member of the Univer- 
salist church, and of many secret or- 
ganizations: Moses Paul Lodge of 
Masons, Belknap Chapter, Orphan 
Council, and St. Paul Commandery, 
Olive Branch Lodge, K. of P., Cres- 
cent Division, U. R. K. P., Veritas 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., Lowell, Mass. 

Charles Joseph Morrill, Republi- 
can, representative from Ward One, 


Both are 
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chairman of the committee on public 
improvements. Mr. Morrill was born 
in Dover, September 18, 1851, and 
was educated in the public schools. 
He is a Methodist. For two years 
he served as alderman from his ward. 


Gray Brothers 


In the secret orders he belongs to the 
Knights of Pythias and to the Odd 
Fellows. 


Chesley Drew, Republican, repre- 
sentative from Ward Two, a member 
of the committee on unfinished busi- 
ness, was born at Melvin Village, 
March 17, 1854. He attended the 
public schools of Dover. For thirty 
years he has been engaged with a 
brass band and orchestra, and for 
many years has led the Dover cornet 
band. He belongs to several secret 
organizations, the Red Men, Elks, 
Knights of Pythias, Golden Cross, 
and K. A. E.O. Mr. Drew was a 
member of the house at the last ses- 
sion and served on the Normal school 
committee. 

Joseph N. Holt, Republican, rep- 
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resentative from Ward Two, a mem- 
ber of the committee on Soldiers’ 
Home, was born in Dover, January 
4, 1839, and was educated there. 
He is a signal tender on the Boston 
& Maine railroad. He was a mem- 
ber of the city government, 1879-80. 
He enlisted October 16, 1861, in 
Company K, Seventh New Hamp- 
shire regiment, and served during 
the war with the regiment. He isa 
member of the Odd Fellows, G. A. R., 
and Knights of Honor. This is Mr. 
Holt’s second term as a member of 
the house. He served on the com- 
mittee on Soldiers’ Home in 
In religion he is a Methodist. 


1597. 


A. A. Pease 


Thomas J. Robinson, Republican, 
representative from Ward Two, a 
member of the committee on incor- 


porations. Dover is Mr. Robinson’s 
native place, and his birthday was 
the 25th of August, 1867. He at- 
tended the public schools, receiving 
the usual common school education. 
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Mr. Robinson has been in business 
for several years, being at present a 
member of the firm of Robinson 
Brothers, bottlers. He belongs to 
the order of Foresters of America. 
John A. Glidden, Republican, rep- 
resentative from Ward Three, a 
member of the committees on liquor 
laws and retrenchment and reform, 
was born in Tuftonborough, March 
14, 1836, being educated there, at 
Wolfeborough, and at Strafford. 
For several years he taught school 
in Tuftonborough, Barrington, Lee, 
Madbury, and Dover. On May 12, 
1860, he married Miss Mary Addie, 
only daughter of James and Zerviah 
Manson of Barrington, who was his 
assistant teacher for some years, and 
whose demise he has mourned since 
September 16, 1891. While a resi- 
dent of Barrington, Mr. Glidden was 
a member of the board of education. 
He moved to Dover in 1868, and has 
held the office of alderman. Heisa 
Mason and an Odd Fellow, and an 
attendant at the Advent church. 
Valentine Mathes, Republican, rep- 
resentative from Ward Three, a mem- 
ber of the committee on public im- 
provement. He was born in Dur- 
ham, February 13, 1847. He went 
to the public schools of his native 
town, to the Colby academy of New 
London, and to Bryant & Stratton’s 
commercial college, then located in 
Concord. In religion, he is a Con- 
gregationalist. He has been town 
clerk of Durham, tax collector, and 
for twelve years he was postmaster. 
Since moving to Dover, he has been 
a member of the city government. 
In the secret orders, he belongs to 
Mt. Pleasant Lodge of Odd Fellows, 
Moses Paul Lodge of Free Masons, 
Wanalanset Tribe of Red Men, 
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Knights of the Golden Eagle, Pres- 
cott Encampment, and Patrons of 
Husbandry. He isa wholesale and 
retail dealer in coal, wood, flour, 
grain, and lumber. He is also a 
contractor and builder, and dealer in 
real estate. He is also interested in 
the grocery and grain business. He 
is a director of the Piscataqua Navi- 
gation Company, and had much to 
do with organizing the corporation. 
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Frank L. McDowe 


Dentistry has come to be recognized 
as a profession, ranking almost equal 
in importance to that of medicine 
itself, and its representatives, if 
‘‘worthy and well qualified,’’ rank 
among the benefactors of mankind. 
Frank L. McDowell, a native of 
Charlestown, Mass., educated at the 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
Dental colleges, located at 360 Cen- 
tral avenue, ranks among the most 
skilful and accomplished members of 
this profession in Dover. 

Allen D. Richmond, Republican, 
representative from Ward Four, a 
member of the committee on appro- 
priations, was born at South Ber- 
wick, Me., November 15, 1859, and 
educated in the public schools of 
Dover, where he has since resided. 
Mr. Richmond has been in the elec- 
tric business for the past eighteen 
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years, and, at the present time, is 
general superintendent of the United 
Gas and Electric Company. He was 
alderman in 1897 and 1898. He be- 
longs to Moses Paul Lodge, No. 96, 
of Masons, Olive Branch Lodge, No. 
6, Knights of Pythias, and Weco- 
hamet Lodge, No. 3, I. O. O. F. 
Charles H. Morang, Republican, 
representative from Ward Four, a 
member of the committee on the in- 
dustrial school, was born in the state 
of Maine, at Lubec, in 1849, where 
he was educated. He has been a 
selectman, councilman, and alder- 
man. He belongs to the I. O. O. F., 
and his business is that of brick man- 
ufacturing. Always a Republican. 
Henry A. Worthen, Republican, 
representative from Ward Four, a 
member of the committee on banks, 
was born in Amesbury, Mass., fifty- 
eight years ago, and was educated 
there. He is in the carriage manu- 
facturing business. He is a thirty- 
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second degree Mason, and a Knight 
Templar, member of Mt. Pleasant 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. He is warden of 
the First Unitarian church, director 
of the board of trade, Dover Improve- 
ment society, Dover National bank, 
and president of the Dover Five 
Cents Savings bank. This is Mr. 
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Worthen’s second term in the house. 
He was a member of the committee 
on banks in 1897. 

John J. McCann, Democrat, rep- 
resentative from Ward Five, a mem- 
of the committee on insurance, was 
born in Ireland, and educated in’the 
national schools of that country. In 
religion, he is a Roman Catholic. 
He has served as a member of the 
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common council two years, and four 
years on the board of aldermen. He 
is a prominent member in the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, serving as treas- 
urer, and twice as president. He is 
a member of County of Strafford 
Lodge of Foresters. In business he 
is a grocer. 


Foster 


Frank E. Mulligan, Democrat, rep- 
resentative from Ward Five, a'mem- 
ber of the committee on labor, was 
born in Dover thirty-two years ago, 
and has always resided there. He 
received his education in the public 
schools, and is a member of the 
Catholic church. Mr. Mulligan isa 
grocer by occupation. He was a 
member of the board of aldermen for 
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four years, and has been a member of 
the state committee. He is also vice- 
president to the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, and a member of the Elks 
and Foresters. 

The leading millinery establish- 
ment in eastern New Hampshire is 
that of Cressey & Son, Dover, which 
was established by the late Thaddeus 
P. Cressey, more than fifty years 
Central avenue, which 
it has ever since retained. 
The elder Cressey, who died Febru- 
ary 21, 1895, held a place in the front 
rank among Dover’s represented citi- 
zens and business men. Erwin P. 
Cressey, his son, who has been a 
partner for about thirty years, and 
who succeeds 


ago at 390 


location 


in the business man- 


agement, proves a worthy successor 
in every sense of the term. 
Architecture has come to be a pro- 


fession of no little importance, and 
its representatives, in order to have 
success must be men of taste and re- 
finement, whose artistic nature has 
been thoroughly developed. A 
promising member of the profession 
in Dover is J. Edward Richardson, a 
native of the city, who graduated 
from its high school in 1891, at the 
age of eighteen years. He has been 
six years engaged in business at 56 
Grove street, and has already gained 
a fine reputation, having designed 
many fine residences in Dover and 
adjoining towns, and at the neigh- 
boring summer resorts. He is the 
architect of the elegant new fire sta- 
tion of the city of Dover, now in 
process of construction. He married 
Mary M. Worthen of Dover. 

William C. Leavitt, born in 
Swampscott, Mass., June 19, 1850, 
has been engaged in the market and 
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provision business in Dover for the 
last nineteen years, and is among the 
most energetic and prosperous busi- 
ness men of the city. He married 
Abbie May Leavitt, by whom he has 
had two children, one son only now 
living. He isa member of the First 
Congregational church, and asso- 
ciated with the United Workmen and 
the Knights of the Golden Eagle. 


Office of Foster's Democrat. 


Foster's Democrat, published by 
George J. Foster & Co., is the only 
newspaper now published in Dover. 
It was established June 18, 1873 (a 
weekly edition having been com- 
menced January 20, of the previous 
year), by the late Joshua L. Foster, 
long a conspicuous figure in New 
Hampshire journalism. From a 
small beginning it has gradually in- 
creased in circulation and influence 
till it is now surpassed by no after- 
noon paper in northern New Eng- 
land in these respects. 





SPRING. 


By C. 


’. Lord. 


O softened air! O gentle sway ! 
A breath dissolves the icy chain 


That binds a world. 


With emblems gay, 


Bright Nature celebrates amain. 
The fields, the woods, their tributes bring,— 
Bloom, little bud, for this is spring ! 


Glad sounds of melody awake 


And fill the day. 


Unfettered streams 


Leap down the vales, and, tuneful, make 
The concert grand with bounding themes. 

Untutored voices, joyful, ring,— 

Trill, little bird, for this is spring ! 


O transport of the stolid earth ! 

O rapture of the moodless sky ! 
The realms exult in conscious birth 

And blessing, as the moments fly. 
Chaste fancies sweet take buoyant wing,— 
Love, little heart, for this is spring ! 


NOTES ON THE 


NEW SWEET-PEAS. 


By Clarence Moores Weed. 


RPE VERAL new varieties of 
sweet-peas were introduced 
in 1899, which are likely to 
remain for some time on the 

preferred lists of this beautiful flower. 

As in previous years I have grown 

these newcomers, as well as many 

others, in my garden, and print the 
notes upon them herewith, as supple- 
mentary to the sweet-pea articles 
published heretofore in the GRANITE 

MONTHLY. Of course, as these im- 

pressions are for the most part from 

but a single season’s trial, they make 


no claim to any final conclusion. I 
have also included a few notes 
some other of the newer varieties. 

A new Eckford white sweet-pea 
was introduced, in 1899, under the 
name Sadie Burpee. It was herald- 
ed as a distinct advance over Blanche 
Burpee, the white that heretofore has 
been considered the best. Mr. Eck- 
ford described it as ‘‘ absolutely the 
grandest white.’’ As seems to be 
generally the case with seed raised in 
England and planted here, the plants 
did not blossom very freely with me, 


on 
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but the blooms obtained bore out the 
originator’s claims. Doubtless, this 
year we can get American grown 
seed of this variety, and at much less 


A Dispiay of Dark and White Sweet-Pea 

cost, and every lover of the flower 
will do well to give this variety a 
thorough trial. 

A few years ago the Orange Prince 
was the only available sweet-pea in 
an orange-salmon color. This was 
displaced by Meteor, a distinct im- 
provement in size. And now Metoer 
is to give way to Gorgeous which is 
still better as to size, and excellent as 
to color. These varieties have all 
been of rather inferior texture, burn- 
ing under the summer sun, and this 
defect is not yet wholly eliminated, 
but Gorgeous is better in this re- 
spect than is Meteor. For lighting 
up dark corners this glowing blossom 
is admirable. 

Among the lavender striped sweet- 
peas the Gray Friar has been a fav- 
orite since its introduction a few 
years ago. This last season a va- 
riety called the Pink Friar was intro- 
duced and it, also, is likely to become 
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a favorite. It is a large, fine-hooded 
blossom, white, delicately penciled 
with rose red. If one is selecting 
several pink and white varieties this 
should be included. 

Several new varieties of the dwarf 
Cupids were introduced last year. 
For some reason, possibly because I 
am so near the coast, these dwarfs do 
not do well in my garden, blighting 
and mildewing much worse than the 
tall sorts. Pink Cupid blossomed 
but the other new Cupids all failed. 

The new bush variety, however, 
blossomed nicely, but the flower is 
not very attractive. I think we are 
as likely to enjoy our sweet-peas 
fully as much in growing them on 
the tall vines as in getting them from 
these dwarf sorts. 


A Display of White Sweet-Peas 


If you want early sweet-peas you 
should plant the strain of Blanche 
Ferry advertised as Earliest of All. 
This is a low growing form, some- 
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what taller than the new bush sweet- 
peas, but needing no support. The 
plants come into bloom very early 
and will furnish an abundance of 
blossoms until the flowers of the 
other varieties appear. 

Last year American grown seed of 
several Eckford novelties was offered 
by the seedsmen for the first time. 
Of these the bright rose Prince of 
Wales sweet-pea proved to be a large- 
flowered, free-blooming variety, and 
it is a decided acquisition to the lists. 
The Lady Mary Currie, orange-pink 
shaded with rosy-lilac, also proved to 
be a valuable sort. In my garden 
the blossoms of the Colonist were 
rather small, while the deep maroon 
Black Knight was very satisfactory, 
more so I thought than the some- 
what similar Duke of Sutherland. 

A really blue sweet-pea has long 
been desired, and an approach to it, 
at least, has at last been found in 
the Navy Blue introduced last year. 
The general color effect is blue, al- 
though the flowers are comparatively 
small. The size will probably be im- 


proved by further selection, when the 
variety will become a very attractive 
one. 

It seems hardly probable that Dolly 
Varden will long remain in the front 
ranks of sweet-pea varieties. Intro- 
duced in 1898, its coloring gave it a 
claim to consideration, but the sub- 
stance of the petals is poor and the 
flowers are small. The coloring is 
white with more or less shading with 
purple-magenta. 

The Lottie Hutchins sweet-pea has 
a general resemblance to the Pink 
Friar, having a cream ground flaked 
with pink. In my garden the flow- 
ers were rather small and the plants 
were not very prolific, but this may 
have been on account of the dry 
weather. I have made a note to the 
effect that the blossom is more attrac- 
tive in coloring than that of the Pink 
Friar. 


The Stella Morse sweet-pea was 
introduced in 1898. 


It has a good- 


Emily Lynch Sweet-Peas 
sized hoeded blossom, which is 
creamy with a delicate pink tinge, 
especially along the margins. Its 
texture is good and it blooms freely. 
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Of the three varieties last named 
the range as to pinkness is Prima 
Donna, Venus, Stella Morse, the 
first being pinkest. 

Sensation was another 1898 intro- 
duction which has well stood the test 
of a second season’s trial. It blooms 
very freely, commonly having three, 
and often four, blossoms on a stem. 
The color is white with a delicate 
flesh tinge. 

The Royal Rose sweet-pea is of the 
general type of the Apple Blossom of 
a few years ago, but it is a great im- 
provement over that variety. Itis a 
large, hooded flower, with the stand- 
ards bright rose and the wings pale 
rose, brighter on the veins. In tex- 
ture it is the best of the Apple Blos- 
som type. Its general effect is 
brighter than that of Emily Lynch, 
especially in bunches. It is so simi- 
lar to the last-named variety that it 
is not worth while to plant but one of 
the two, and Royal Rose is prefer- 
able. 

The Triumph sweet-pea is of the 
Blanche Ferry type, although much 
enlarged and improved. The blooms 
are very large, with the standards 
reflexed and the wings tending 
toward the horizontal position. The 
standards are rose-pink, deeper on 
the front side, especially on the cen- 
tral space. It blooms very freely, 
and should be quite generally plant- 
ed to take the place of Blanche 
Ferry. 

Although the Crown Jewell is not 
one of the very latest introductions it 
is a beautiful variety deserving notice 
here. The standards are delicate 
pink, varying much in tint, while 
the wings are creamy, more or less 
tinted with rose. The whole flower 
has a sort of an ivory finish that 
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gives it an inexpressibly dainty and 
delicate effect. The blossoms are 


large, of the erect-hooded type, and 


Black Knight Sweet-Peas 


are borne in moderate profusion by 
the plants. 

The blossoms of the Venus sweet- 
pea are of medium size and of a deli- 
cate pink color, having a yellowish 
tinge which is especially evident 
when the flowers are massed togeth- 
er. The texture is fair but not so 
good as in most modern varieties. 
The plants bloom very freely and 
there are more blossoms on a stem 
than usual, generally three, often 
four. Seed should not be sown too 
thickly, so that there may be room 
and strength for the extra develop- 
ment of stem which these numerous 
blooms require. 

The Prima Donna sweet-pea is a 
medium-sized hooded flower of a very 
delicate pale pink color whiter on 
the wings. It is distinguished from 
Venus by the absence of any yellow- 
ish tint. In texture it seems to me 
better than Venus, and it bears blos- 
soms freely. 





FAST DAY, APRIL 19, 


1900. 
(Suggested by the Governor’s Proclamation.] 


By Elizabeth Fenner Baker. 


Yes! bring to mind those dear old days 
That now seem dim and far! 

When humble men trod holy ways, 
With faith their guiding star ; 

Their children stray like scattered sheep 
From folds their fathers knew— 

Call them the ancient ‘‘ Fast’’ to keep, 
The ancient vows renew ! 


On homestead hearths the olden fires 
Of prayer and praise are dead ! 

If thou relight those sacred pyres 
God’s blessing on thy head ! 

Our star strown flag floats far and wide 
In conquest o’er the sea,— 

Her sons forget in greed and pride 


The God who made them free. 


Ay! bid them keep a “‘ solemn Fast ”’ 
N’er needed more than now— 

For He will come to judge at last, 
To whom all knees shall bow. 

Then he shall rule o’er many things 
Who faithful proved in few, 

He, who exalts ‘‘ the King of Kings,’’ 
Shall have from Christ his due. 


SOME CONCORD LANDMARKS.' 
By Mrs. Foseph B. Walker. 


F, in the very outset, in consid- 


bath day, and with song, sermon, 
ering this subject I speak of 


and prayer, consecrated their new 


Sugar Ball monument, erected 
only last fall,—October 26, 
1899,—it is because it commemorates 
the first recorded act of our pioneer 
settlers. They rested on the Sab- 


home in the wilderness to the service 
of God and liberty. It is a landmark 
that future generations will regard 
with honor as the years go by. 

The first range of house lots was 


1 Read before the Concord Woman’s Club, February 9, 1900. 
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laid out in May, 1726, about four 
months after the plantation of 
‘*Penny Cook’’ had been granted 
to the petitioners by the general 


court of Massachusetts. The bould- 
er, with an inscription cut upon it, 
at the corner of Main and Penacook 
streets, marks the first house lot in 
the first range on the east side of 
Main street. This land was assigned 
to Rev. Timothy Walker, who was 
ordained the first minister 
of Penny Cook, November 
18, 1730. Having brought 
his young wife to this new 
parish he was anxious to 
make a home, as they had 
lived in a log house. In 
1733 the town appropriated 
fifty pounds to assist in 
building a two-story frame 
house, which stands to-day. 
Upheld by its staunch oak 
timbers it has resisted the 
winds and storms of 167 
years, faithfully sheltering 
six generations of the family. 
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It remained practically as originally 
built until 1848, when the present 
owner removed the large, but unsafe, 
chimneys, and restored the old house 
for his own home. Parson Walker’s 
diary tells us that the trees were set 
out by him May 2, 1764, and have, 
therefore, reached the good old age 
of 136 years. 

Forts, or garrisons, were built in 
various localities to protect the peo- 
ple from the hostile Indians. These 
were made of huge logs which lay 
flat upon each other. The ends, be- 
ing fitted for the purpose, were in- 
serted in large posts, erected to re- 
ceive them. These walls of timber 
were as high as a common dwelling 
house. At the corners were boxes 
where sentinels kept watch and ward 
in time of danger. Loop holes high 


up in the walls, allowed the aiming 


of guns at the enemy. These en- 
closed one or more acres of land and 
contained buildings for the comfort 
of those stationed there. In the front 
yard of this old house is a stone on 
which is inscribed the names of the 
men who retreated, with their fami- 
lies, to Parson Walker’s fort. 


Monument at Sugar Ball, Concord 
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In 1746 there were seven fully 
equipped garrisons in the town. 
They had been located, and the in- 
habitants assigned, May 15, 1746, to 
each, by a committee of militia ap- 
pointed by Governor Wentworth. 
The first was the Walker fort, so- 
called, where eight families were 
**stated.’’ Another was around the 
house of Capt. Ebenezer Eastman, 
on the east side of the river, with 
thirteen families. There was one at 
West Concord, around the house of 
Henry Lovejoy, where ten families 
were assigned. This old house is 
still standing, opposite the brick 
schoolhouse. 

On the “ Mill road,” near the junc- 
tion of the Hopkinton road and the 
one going past the church at St. 
Paul’s school, stood the garrison 
around the house of Jonathan East- 
man, with its eight families. The 
one around the buildings of Joseph 
Hall contained fifteen families, and 
was situated near the Rolfe and Rum- 
ford asylum. Lieut. Jeremiah Stick- 
ney’s fort sheltered twenty families, 
and was located on Main about op- 
posite Center street. One around 
Timothy Walker, Jr.’s house was on 
South Main street, with twenty-two 
families to be protected. 

The garrisons about the house of 
Mr. George Abbott, on what is now 
Fayette street, of Mr. James Osgood, 
where the First National bank now 
stands, and Mr. Edward Abbott, near 
the corner of Montgomery and Main 
streets, which old house is now a 
stable in the rear of the large one, 
long occupied by the late Col. E. S. 
Nutter, were finished the following 
season. 

In this same year, August 11, 1746, 
the terrible Indian massacre took 
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place. Near the spot where it oc- 
curred stands the granite shaft upon 
which are inscribed the names of the 
five brave men who there met their 
death. This is on the right of the 
highway leading to St. Paul's school. 

A parcel of land in the third range 
of house lots was reserved for a bury- 
ing-ground. It is the oldest in cen- 
tral New Hampshire. The earliest 


known monument is a natural, rough 
stone with initials and the date, 1736. 

The site of the first meeting-house 
is at the north corner of Main and 
Chapel streets. 


It was erected, in 
1726, of logs with windows high up, 
and heavy, oaken doors, quickly bar- 
ricaded. Two years later a plank 
floor was laid. This building was 
the church, townhouse, and school- 
house for twenty-four years. 

The ‘‘Old North church”’ stood 
on the site of the Walker school- 
It was built in 1751, and 
was enlarged by a pentagonal addi- 
tion, fifty-five years later, and used 
for worship until 
years. 


house. 


1842—ninety-one 
In this church the election 
sermons were annually preached from 
1784-'31. In it the convention for 
ratifying the United States constitu- 
tion was held in June, 1788, which 
ratification by New Hampshire as 
the ninth state to approve the consti- 
tution, set the wheels of the national 
government in motion. 

Early in the century a bell was 
hung in the Old North belfry, which 
so delighted the people that every 
day but Sunday, it was rung at 
seven o’clock, at twelve, at nine, and 
at all other times when any kind of 
an excuse could be found for ringing 
it. 

Near the southwest door of this old 
church stood, for more than a cen- 
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tury, the large stone used as a mount- 
ing-block. Tradition says that the 
women paid for it by giving each 
a pound of butter. No doubt the 
women all helped, as so many came 
to meeting on horseback or behind 
their husbands or friends on pillions. 
After the church was burned, in 
1870, it was given to Mr. Walker 
and removed to its present position 
just south of his house. 

When Main street was laid out 
stone bounds were placed at certain 
points to define its course and width. 
The only one known now to exist is 
imbedded in the concrete sidewalk 
near the corner of Church and North 
State streets. 

The first session of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature, convened in Con- 
cord, opened March 13, 1782. They 
met in the old North church, but the 


weather was so cold that they ad- 
journed to a hall in the second story 
of the house now standing on the 
west side of North Main, near Pena- 


cook street. It stood then a few rods 
south of Parson Walker's, under the 
big tree, and was removed to its pres- 
ent position about 1851. Tradition 
says that the north parlor of the par- 
sonage was used by the president or 
governor of the state and the coun- 
cil. The treasurer had the room 
over it for his office, and the south 
sitting-room was a general commit- 
tee room.. 

The town pound is an interesting 
landmark of the olden time, when so 
many people kept sheep and cows 
that would go astray. It is situated 
on the road to West Concord, being 
a lot some forty feet square, enclosed 
by a high stone wall. Years ago a 
heavy gate, with a padlock, kept 
securely any cattle, until redeemed 
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by their owners by payment of the 
established fine. 

The town house was a very impor- 
tant building in those days for both 
town and state. It was built, partly 
by subscription, in 1790. It was 
situated on the city hall lot; was one 
story high; the door in the centre 
and a large room on either side. A 
cupola on the roof, with a vane, 
made it quite conspicuous. The 
town-meetings, which had heretofore 
been held in the meeting-house were 
now held there. The sessions of the 
‘*General Court,’’ whenever assem- 
bled in Concord, occupied this build- 
ing until the state house was com- 
pleted in 1819. 

Dr. Bouton says: ‘‘ The building 
in the course of years underwent 
many mutations, modifications, and 
enlargements, answering all possible 
purposes, civic, political, religious, 
military, judicial, and fanatical—a 
sort of Noah’s ark, in which have 
collected all things, clean and un- 
clean.”’ 

The state house has been a land- 
mark for at least three generations, 
the corner-stone having been laid 
September 14, 1816. The golden 
eagle, which crowns the dome, was 
raised about two years later, July 18, 
1818, with music and feasting. One 
of the toasts given at the banquet 
was ‘“‘The American Eagle—May 
the shadow of his wings protect 
every acre of our United continent 
and the lightning of his eye flash ter- 
ror and defeat through the ranks of 
our enemies.’’ 

When General Lafayette came to 
Concord, June 22, 1825, he was wel- 
comed to the city and state by Gov- 
ernor Morrill in the hall of represen- 
tatives. A dinner was served to him 
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and more than 600 soldiers and citi- 
zens, and tradition says that the 
large tree in the southeast part of 
the yard marks the place where the 
general sat. He was the guest of 
Hon. William A. Kent, whose house 
stood where the South church now 
stands. 

One of the important landmarks of 
our childhood, and one which we 
were afraid to go past in the dark, 
was the old state prison. Before 
State street was made the prison was 
begun, and was thought to be quite 
far away from business and homes. 
It was completed in 1812, and the 
first prisoner committed for five years 
for horse-stealing. Fortunately, he 


was not a native of Concord. 
Merrimack river was crossed by 

ferry-boats until about 1795, when 

the lower, or Concord, bridge was 


built. The next year the Federal 
bridge was completed. The latter 
crossed the stream several rods west 
of its present position. It was voted 
by the town to allow the bridge pro- 
prietors twenty-five dollars a year as 
compensation for the privilege to the 
townspeople of giving toll free be- 
tween the hours of nine and four, on 
the Sabbath, on their way to and 
from meeting. 

Very few of us remember, or per- 
haps ever heard, that Concord and 
Boston were in direct communica- 
tion by boat, through the Middlesex 
canal and the Merrimack river. The 
first boat arrived in the autumn of 
1814, and continued to make regular 
trips for freight, principally, until the 
fall of 1842. The landing place and 
large freight house were a few rods 
south of the lower bridge, on this 
side of the river. In 1818 the people 
were delighted with the new steam- 
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boat, and availed themselves of the 
invitation of the proprietors to take 
trips up and down the river. 

The first houses in Penny Cook 
were built of logs, but the civiliza- 
tion of the settlers soon required 
houses built of timber and boards 
hence the first sawmill was erected 
and put in operation on Mill Brook 
in East Concord, in 1729, when but 
a few of the inhabitants had brought 
their families to the new township. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
houses built during the first fifty 
years. On the east side of the river 
is the Pecker mansion, built in 1755, 
by Philip Eastman, and recently 
fitted up by Mr. J. Eastman Pecker 
for his valuable library. 

Abraham Bradley came from Hav- 
erhill, Mass., in 1729—one of the 
earliest settlers. The original house 
of logs, built in 1729—’30, gave place 
to the present one, in 1769. For 131 
years it has been the home of some 
of the family, Mr. Moses Hazen 
Bradley being the present owner. 

The Farrington-Fuller house, on 
the northwest corner of State and 
Pleasant streets, was erected as early 
as 1755 or 1756, by Steven Farring- 
ton. It is probably, at this time, the 
most perfect specimen of the house of 
that period, and is well worth a visit. 
It has the large chimney in the cen- 
tre, the low ceilings with projecting 
beams, the high, narrow mantles and 
chimney cupboards, the small, front 
entry, with steep stairs making two 
turns, characteristic of that time. 

The Benjamin Rolfe house was 
built before the Revolutionary War. 
It is interesting as having been once 
the home of Count Rumford, and, 
later, of his only daughter, the 
countess. The main house stands as 
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of old, the hall, parlor, and the room 
over it remains as originally built, 
with the hand-carved dado and cor- 
nices. The countess gave this estate 
and funds to establish the Rolfe and 
Rumford asylum. Large additions 
have been made to have it a con- 
venient and comfortable home for the 
girls. 

Nathaniel H. Carter has been re- 
ferred to as one of Concord’s most 
notable literary men. His birth- 
place, in the Iron Works district, 
should be marked. by some suitable 
memorial. His letters from Europe 
and his poems, written seventy or 
eighty years ago, have lost little, if 
any, of their interest, through the 
lapse of time. 

Of the houses built about 1800 I 
can mention but few for want of time, 
in the limit assigned me. Among 
these are the Coffin house, which, for 
a hundred years stood under the 
beautiful elm; Mr. Charles Parker's 
house on Main street, and Mr. Her- 
bert’s old store and tavern now used 
as dwellings. Dr. W. G. Carter’s 
residence was built by Philip Carri- 
gan. The freshet that spring was 
kind to him, for it floated the timber 
and boards almost to the very place 
where he needed to use them. He 
was an old bachelor, and the build- 
ing of so pretentious a house for him- 
self made the people give it the 
name of ‘‘ Carrigan’s Folly.’’ 

Maj. Daniel Livermore, when 
building his home on the site of 
Mr. J. C. Norris’s just after the 
Revolution, trespassed on the side- 
walk a foot or more. He was en- 
gaged to a young lady living up the 
street, and the young folks said that 
the major put his house out into the 
street so he could sit at the window 
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and see his sweetheart come tripping 
down the road. 

At the north end of Main street 
stands the large house built by Ben- 
jamin Kimball in 1804. A fine speci- 
men of that style of architecture, it 
has never been changed, and has al- 
ways been occupied by descendants 
of the original proprietor. It stands 
back from the street, with a wall of 
stone in front. It is a two-story 
house with four chimneys, a wide 
hall running from front to rear, a 
door at either end, and all the rooms 
opening into the halls. 

The Dr. McFarland house, oppo- 
site the city hall, has been a de- 
lightful home since 1790. 

On the east side of South Main 
street, back from the road, stands 
the Rogers house. In the region of 
South Spring street are three very 
old houses. Many others may be 
recalled that time forbids the men- 
tion of. Most of these old houses 
have been changed to meet the re- 
quirements 
tions. 


of subsequent genera- 


The following lines, written some 
forty years ago by a friend, are still 
more applicable to-day : 


** Should some past worthy hat and cue, 
And buckles on his knee, 

But come to earth, the Penny Cook 

Of modern times to see, 

He ’d wander on beneath the gas, 

A stranger in the town 

Seeking his home to find, alas! 

No old-time house is here ; 

All, all are changed or gone.”’ 


In studying this subject I have 
wondered if ever there was another 
town of law-abiding citizens, where 
there were sO many taverns in its 
first 120 years, where there were so 
many taverns as in Concord. When, 
remembering that it was the capital 
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of the state, the head of navigation, 
and in direct communication with 
Boston by water, and with the sea at 
Portsmouth by a fine road, and on 
the direct route to the north and 
Canada, I could understand the ne- 
cessity for many taverns for the ac- 
commodation of the men and horses, 
and the big teams that brought pro- 
duce from the north and took back 
dry goods and West Indies supplies, 
also the need for the stage taverns, 
where the passengers were carefully 
cared for with never a lock in the big 
barn of straw and provender for the 
horses. It was a fine sight when 
some jolly stage driver, with the long 
lash of his whip curling round with a 
sharp snap, came tearing down the 
road, driving his four or six horses, 
in a graceful curve, up to the door of 
the tavern, to be welcomed by the 
courteous landlord, with half the 
little gamins in the neighborhood 
laughing and cheering around them. 
We think the tallyho coach a fine 
thing nowadays, but it is nothing 
compared with the old-time mail 
stage. 

At the north end of Main street 
was the Washington tavern—now 
standing, a tenement house under 
fine elm trees. Here were ample 
accommodations for man and beast, 
with a large hall for occasional balls 
and a good time generally. Across 
the street was the smaller one of 
John George, where his grandson 
and namesake hung out the giant 
sign on Old Home week last sum- 
mer, a sort of welcome and reminder 
of the long ago. 

One of the most noted in the Revo- 
lutionary period was ‘‘ Mother Os- 
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good’s Tavern,’’ which stood on the 
site of the First National bank. The 
hungry and the bibulous both found 
welcome and satisfaction there. Its 
hostess was gracious, its table was 
hearty, and its liquors were strong. 
It was for years the inn par excel- 
lence of the town. 

‘* Butler's" Tavern’’ stands at the 
south end, near the railroad bridge, 
looking dark and blank, as if sighing 
alone for ‘‘its early companions, all 
faded and gone,” but if the old rooms 
could speak what stories they would 
tell of the great men who had been 
their guests, of the stirring scenes in 
war time, the big dinners, the gal- 
lons of New England rum drank at 
their feasts, and called for at almost 
any hour of day or night.  For- 
tunately for the men of that time, 
and the women, too, the rum was 
made of good West India molasses 
at the distillery of Sampson Ballard, 
a few rods north of the present rail- 
way station. There were no “hotels” 
in Concord till well past 1800, all 
were ‘‘taverns’’ or ‘‘ inns.’’ 

We, elderly people, all well remem- 
ber the Phenix hotel, with its hang- 
ing sign of the bird in the midst of 
the flames; the ‘‘Columbian,’’ on 
the other side of the street; the 
‘* Eagle Coffee House,’’ and Gass’s 
‘‘American House,’’ where the opera 
house now stands. All now are gone, 
giving place to the fine new Eagle. 

The half has not been told of “Con- 
cord’s Landmarks,’’ but it is to be 
hoped that these fragmentary sug- 
gestions may stimulate us all to learn 
more of and take a deeper interest 
in the early history of our beautiful 
city. 





EASTER. 


By George William Gray. 


The clarion cock proclaims th’ approaching day, 
The waking birds pour forth a tuneful lay, 
The rosy fingered dawn from out the glades 
With growing light expels the humid shades. 
The earth in forests green and flowery dells, 
Rejoices in the news the angel tells. 

The empty tomb with shadows dark and thick 
‘* Christus resurrexit ; non est hic,’’ 

Proclaims, the crucified One lives again, 

He who suffered, and He who was slain. 

He is risen, victor over death, 


No more to die. 


SONGS ESPECIALLY PLEASING. 


By Fanny Grant. 


)T a rehearsal the conductor re- 
marked that in order to find 
one part-song worth singing 
he had to search through 

six thousand part-songs, or words to 
that effect. If a music dealer sends 
out songs to sing as solos the search 
for what is effective is just as dis- 
couraging. If by some unknown, 
occult process we could make it un- 
derstood that song writing does not 
mean harmony exercise; that to 
change the key half a dozen times in 
a slenderly built, weak, and droop- 
ing song twelve lines long is not to 
give it interest or beauty; that to 
take an idea (that would be good 
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worked out on new lines) and only 
burden it unchanged with a hideous 
accompaniment is but to make a vo- 
cal horror—that—where shall one 
pause in the list of what is bad in the 


modern vocal literature? “Popular” 
songs are one thing, serious work is 
another, and at present it is serious 
work that is taken into consideration. 

Really, a song is so wonderful, so 
mysterious in its nameless beauties, 
that it is an inspiration. It is folly 
and presumption to imagine that any 
one who is proficient in the science 
of music is the one who is to create a 
melody and fit it to words of his own 
or words he may select. It is not 
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true to say that whether or no a song 
is satisfactory must be a matter of 
taste, the whole swarm of modern 
German and French song-writers are 
failures, with a few exceptions. The 
Italian composer is good but not 
numerous; too often the American 
composer is very bad when we hear 
from him at rare intervals. Dudley 
Buck is not bad sometimes, but we 
always think of the church solo with 
effect and climax for great organ in 
his best songs. Some of Millard’s 
songs are very good, but are written 
with no apparent understanding of 
the human voice as a vocal instru- 
ment. 

It seems as if in every generation 
some good soul is given to the world 
to write its songs. Schubert and 
Abt are two men to whom the musi- 
cal world owes more than it ever will 
have any power to pay. Frederick 
H. Weatherley is best equipped for 
the production of suitable words for 
the songs of to-day. A lyric poet is 
as rare as the creator of a melody. 
Weatherley ought to have gained a 
fortune of a million guineas by this 


LIFE. 


time, to place a modern and easily 
understood value on his services to 
the musical world. Certainly he is 
England’s only lyric poet at present 
worth mentioning. To learn one of 
his songs is not time spent in vain. 

Most of the modern French songs 
are odious, dull, monotonous to the 
last extreme. A ‘‘ melody’’ on one 
or two notes and a stupid filling in of 
inane accompaniment are a sum total 
of the ‘‘ points’’ of a modern French 
song. 

The fault of the modern German 
song is that it falls into a habit of 
lending itself to a series of chromatic 
shrieks supported by chords and long 
notes held with a firm grip of the 
voice while the instrument, piano 
or orchestra, does the chromatics. 
There is no genius in one of them. 
Any man who knows how to write 
music could do as well as anything 
we have in the modern German song. 

It seems somewhat ungracious that 
we have to go back to the old favor- 
ites to find songs that are satisfactory, 
but, nevertheless, this is what we 
have to do. 


LIFE. 


By Ormsby A. Court. 


A birth that bubbles, gurgles, flows 
With murmurings soft through quiet ways ; 
’Neath shading trees, by perfumed blows, 
’Midst meadows sweet on summer days. 


A brook, the birth, and swiftly o’er 
The sanded bed it dashes bold, 

And down the rocks with splash and roar, 
A brattling loud the story old. 





OUT OF THE WAY. 


The stream is reached, mid waters deep 
The brook flows on in broader ways; 
Through vale and field and wooded sweep, 
’Neath sun and rain on autumn days. 


The ocean looms—eternity. 

The stream sweeps on; an ebbing tide ; 
The mists engulf, and o’er the lea 

The night-wind moans unpacified. 


wer 


OUT OF THE WAY. 
[From the German of Theodor Storm.] 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


All is so still! The broad heath lies 
Beneath the sun’s warm, noonday brightness ; 
A rosy shimmer flits and flies 
About the old gravestones in lightness. 
The wild flowers bloom and all the air 
Is sweet with heather growing there. 


Bright gleams of gold the watcher tells 
Where beetles through the grass are wending ; 
The bees hang low on heather bells— 
The purple sprays beneath them bending. 
We hear a sudden whir of wings— 
A lark mounts skyward as it sings. 


A lonely house—time-battered, poor— 
Basks in the pleasant, sunny weather; 
The cotter, smiling, from his door 
Watches the bees their burdens gather. 
His boy, sitting among the weeds, 
Makes himself whistles from the reeds. 


The village bells’ clear, distant call 

Brings to this quiet scene a tremor ; 
The old man’s eyelids gently fall 

And honey harvests cheer the dreamer. 
Nought of the world’s rush, joy, distress— 
Touches or breaks this loneliness. 








FRANK W. 





GRAVES, M. D. 


Dr. Frank W. Graves, born in Rumney, June 26, 1842, died at Woburn,{Mass., 
March 12, 1900. 

Dr. Graves was a son of Willard and Elizabeth (Walker) Graves, and a grand- 
son of Abner Graves, a soldier in the War of 1812. He received his early edu- 
cation in the common schools of New Hampshire, at the Phillips school in 
Boston, Nashua Literary institution, and at the Barre academy, Barre, Vt. He 
commenced his professional education in 1863 under the direction of the late 
Dr. Charles P. Gage of this city, attended medical lectures at the medical depart- 
ment of Harvard, the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, at the 
University of Vermont, and was graduated M. D. from the medical department of 
the University of Vermont in 1866. He located for the practice of medicine first 
in Sutton, where he remained only a few months, removing. to Warner, where he 
remained for eleven years. He then went to Woburn where he continued down to 
the time of his death. 

He was a member of the New Hampshire Medical society, the Massachusetts 
Medical society, of the East Middlesex District Medical society, of which he had 
been president. He had been medical director of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, G. A. R., and was surgeon of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery com- 
pany of Massachusetts. As such he accompanied the corps on its trip to London 
in 1896. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity, including the Scottish 
Rite; of the Grand Army of the Republic, and of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. During the War of the Rebellion he served for several months as a 
member of the famous Dartmouth cavalry. 


COL. BENJAMIN READ. 


Col. Benjamin Read, almost a lifelong resident and historian of the town of 
Swanzey, died at the residence of his son, Edwin M. Read, in Fitchburg, Mass., 
March 27. 

Colonel Read was a son of Josiah P. and Mary (Forbes) Read, and the grand- 
son of Timothy Read who settled in Swanzey in 1779. He was born March 13, 
1817, and save for a few years of his early manhood had been a resident of East 
Swanzey until shortly before his death. Educated mainly in the schools and 
academy near his home, he became a prominent farmer, lumber dealer, and pail 
manufacturer. He was for a long time a school officer, justice of the peace and 
public speaker to a greater or less extent, and as the historian of Swanzey, in 
his later years, he compiled a very large amount of historical and biographical 
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matter, requiring exhaustive research, much of which, it is said, was not published 
for some reason, when his history of the town was printed. 

Mr. Read acquired his title of colonel in the old state militia. He was one of 
the first and most outspoken abolitionists in the town, and was for years a promi- 
nent Republican. He was a state senator in 1867 and ’68, and held numerous 
other positions of trust. Mr. Read married Deziah C. Ballou of Troy, who died 
in 1882. Their children were Albert Benjamin, now of Winchendon, Mass., 
William Forbes, Edwin Moses, and Josiah Warren now of Fitchburg. 


AUGUSTUS P. JACLARD. 


Augustus P. Jaclard, a leading citizen of Moultonborough, died at his home 
in that town March 26. 

Mr. Jaclard was born in the city of New York, May 23, 1834, and was a son of 
Sebastian Jaclard of Metz, France, an old soldier of Napoleon, and a member 
of the Legion of Honor. His mother was Clara Clunet of Baltimore, Md., one of 
the oldest and best known families of the city. 

Mr. Jaclard, in 1859, married Harriette S. Lee of Moultonborough, who died 
in January, 1899. In 1864 he settled in Moultonborough, and soon after engaged 
in mercantile business, and has since been one of the most prominent and best 
known citizens of the town. He was town clerk in 1872—’73, and postmaster dur- 
ing both terms of Cleveland’s administration. He took a deep interest in secret 
societies—very prominent in Masonry, and had attained the thirty-second degree. 
He also belonged to the Odd Fellows, Order of Red Men, Knights of Pythias, 
and other organizations. 

He leaves a son, Stephen A., of Cambridgeport, Mass., a well-known business 
man, and two daughters, Mrs. George Blanchard of Sandwich, and Mrs. Louis 
Parent of Laconia. 


JAMES M. FOSS. 


James Moore Foss, for many years general superintendent of the Vermont 
Central railroad, a native of the town of Pembroke, born January 6, 1829, died at 
his home in St. Albans Vt., March g, 1900. 

Mr. Foss commenced his career as a railroad man, as an apprentice, in the 
Concord Railroad machine shop in this city in November, 1846. From 1850 to 
1862 he was a machinist and engineer on the Boston, Concord & Montreal road. 
In 1868 he became master mechanic of the Central Vermont Railroad company ; 
in 1873 was its superintendent of motive power, and personally directed the 
construction of the locomotives used on the system; in 1879 he was promoted to 
the position of assistant general superintendent and in 1885 was made general 
superintendent-of the whole system. Mr. Foss for the past five years and during 
the receivership of the Central Vermont railroad had been connected with the 
management only in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Foss owned several well-equipped farms, was a director in many Vermont 
institutions, and closely identified with the industrial progress of Franklin county. 
He was a member of several Masonic bodies, having attained the thirty-second 
degree in that fraternity. 
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PAUL A. STACKPOLE, M. D. E 


Dr. Paul A. Stackpole of Dover, one of the oldest and best-known physicians 
of the state, died from an accidental fall down a flight of stairs at his residence 
during the night of March 20, dislocating his neck. 

Dr. Stackpole was a native of Rochester, a son of Samuel and Rosanna (Nute) 
Stackpole, born February 12, 1814. He was educated in the public schools, at 
Phillips Exeter academy, and at Dartmouth Medical college, graduating from the 
latter in 1843, from which time he was in constant practice of his profession in 
Dover for fifty years, until his retirement a few years since, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Dr. Harry H. Stackpole. In politics he was a Democrat, and 
active and influential in his party, serving many years upon the state committee. 
He was for several years a member of the Dover school board, and was a member q 
of the Masonic and Odd Fellows organizations. 


MAJ. DARIUS MERRILL. 


Darius Merrill, chief clerk in the United States Pension Agency in Concord, ; 
died at his home in this city March 29, 1900. i 





He was a native of Weare, born August 11, 1827. He education was that of 
the common .schools. When he reached young manhood he went to California in 
search of gold, remaining until the opening of the Rebellion. He enlisted Sep- 
tember 5, 1861, as a member of Company D, Seventh New Hampshire volunteers, 
serving for three years and three months. His regiment participated in twenty-two 
engagements in Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

In 1865 Major Merrill came to Concord and entered the pension agency as 
a clerk, and with the exception of three years, during which he was deputy secre- 
tary of state, he served continuously in this office almost to the day of his death. y 
He had held the position of chief clerk for many years. He was a beloved a 
member of E. E. Sturtevant post, G. A. R., and was prominent in Masonry, serv- . 
ing for many years as treasurer of the Concord Masonic association. 


OTIS G. HALE. 


Otis Goss Hale, son of Major Ezra and Joanna (Sanborn) Hale, born in 
Bethlehem, June 6, 1828, died in Littleton, March 23, 1900. 

Mr. Hale was engaged in trade in Bethlehem in early life and was postmaster 
for that town under President Buchanan, also for two years town clerk. He 
became a resident of Littleton in 1865, and was engaged for several years in 
mercantile affairs in association with Samuel A. Edson and other well-known 
business men. He was treasurer and financial director of the axe and scythe 
manufacturing business in Littleton, and manager of large investments for himself 
and other prominent men of the vicinity in starch factories in eastern Maine. 
He was also director of the Littleton Savings bank ten years, from 1874 to 1884. 
He served a term as member of the board of education in Union School district, 
1879 to 1881, and was for several years selectman, treasurer, and auditor. In 
1875 he was one of Litteton’s representatives in the legislature. Politically he 
was a Democrat, and in religion a Methodist. 
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COL. ROGER E. FOSTER. 


Roger E. Foster, son of the late Judge William L. Foster, died at the family 
home on North State street in Concord, March 26, 1goo. 

Colonel Foster was born in this city September 12, 1867. His mother was a 
sister of the late Commodore George H. Perkins, and, after completing his educa- 
tion at St. Paul’s school, he assumed the management of Commodore Perkins’s 
country seat at Webster and made his home there, representing that town in the 
legislature in 1897, and taking an active part in Republican politics. It was 
expected, had he survived, that he would have been the candidate of his party 
in the district for the state senate at the coming election. He was a young man 
of much promise in many directions, and had many warm friends. He was an 
aide upon the staff of Gov. Frank W. Rollins, whose friendship he enjoyed to the 
fullest degree. 


EDWIN P. HILL. 


Edwin P. Hill, born in Hudson, July ro, 1818, died in Haverhill, Mass., 
March 10, 1g00. 

Mr. Hill was educated in the Hudson schools, and at the old Nashua Literary 
institute. He was assistant postmaster at Nashua from 1841 to 1844, when he 
engaged in the dry goods business in that city. In 1852 he removed to Haverhill, 
Mass., and engaged in the clothing trade, continuing till 1861, when he was 


appointed postmaster of the city, which office he held until the commencement of 


Grant’s administration. For many years he was the Haverhill correspondent 
of the Boston Hera/d, and also the New York /Hera/d’s correspondent in the 
same city. He was married in 1846, at Norwich, Conn., to Sophia D. Newell of 


Nashua, who died some time time ago. His son, Edwin N. Hill, a successful 
lawyer of Boston, and his daughter, Miss Florence S. Hill of Haverhill, survive 
him. 


CHARLES B. HOPKINS. 


Charles Burton Hopkins, son of Richard H. and Ellen M. (Newton) Hopkins, 
born in Chesterfield, May 16, 1855, died at Hinsdale, March 26, tgoo. 

Mr. Hopkins was educated in the public schools, at Powers institute, Bernards- 
town, Mass., at Leland & Gray seminary, Townsend, Vt., and Kimball Union 
academy, Meriden. He became agent of the Fiske Paper company (Brightwood 
mills) at Hinsdale, in 1877. He was a member of the last state constitutional con- 
vention. He was a Mason and a shriner of Aleppo Temple, Boston, Hugh de 
Payens commandery, Keene, an Odd Fellow, and Red Man. He was a Republi- 
can, and had served on the state committee of his party. 


JOHN SCOTT. 


John Scott, editor and proprietor of the Peterborough 77anscrip¢, died at the 
hospital in Wellesley, Mass., March 24. 

Mr. Scott was born in Peterborough, September 9, 1844, and has always 
resided there.s He was educated in the common schools and at the academy. 
He enlisted in June, 1864, for three years in the First New Hampshire cavalry, 
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but was mustered out at the close of the war, after having served about a year 
as private, corporal, and duty sergeant, and holding the position as quartermaster 
sergeant of Troop G, at the time he was mustered out. He was a member of the 
New Hampshire legislature of 1887—’88. He was a Republican and a Unitarian. 

Mr. Scott leaves a widow and a married daughter, Mrs. Victor C. Holland 


of Peterborough. ‘ 
DOROTHY LOVERING BIDWELL. 


Dorothy Lovering, wife of Charles E. Bidwell, and well known in the theatrical 
profession a quarter of a century ago, as “ Dollie Bidwell,’ died in New York city, 
January 25, 1900. 

She was born in Seabrook, April 13, 1843. In 1860 she made her first 
appearance on the dramatic stage as Jeannette in “ The Idiot Witness.” Shortly 
afterward she starred in the New England states with Joseph Proctor, and sub- 
sequently she married Charles E. Bidwell, under whose management she rose 


to prominence. In 1872 she starred in “The Pretty Panther,” a play written 
expressly for her. Some twenty years ago she retired from the stage, and after- 
wards lived in seclusion. 

REV. JOSEPH H. BROWN. 


Rev. Joseph H. Brown, originally a Free Baptist, but for many years identified 
with the Methodists, and a member of the New Hampshire conference, a native of 
New Hampton, born December 19, 1833, died in Concord at the home of his 
brother, Gen. John H. Brown, March 16, 1900. During his connection with the 
Methodist conference his appointments were at Rumney, Lisbon, Franklin Falls, 
Jefferson, Stark, Manchester, Haverhill, Sandwich, Marlborough, East Lempster, 
Webster, South Acworth, and Riverton, the latter being his last assignment. Mr. 
Brown married Miss Hattie N. Huse of Danville, Vt., by whom he is survived, 
‘ with one daughter, Mrs. J. M. Morse, of Riverton. Another brother is Hon. 
Manson S. Brown of Plymouth. 


ISAAC CALHOUN. 


Isaac Calhoun, a well-known citizen of Littleton, died in that town, March 23. 
Mr. Calhoun was born in Lyman, May to, 1832, but had been a resident of 
Littleton since 1868. He was for many years engaged in trade, and subsequently 
in lumbering in company with Charles Eaton. Politically he was an active 
Republican. He served as selectman, supervisor, and was a representative from 


Littleton in 1884. 
HERBERT E. HALL, M. D. 


Herbert E. Hall, born in Nashua, February 23, 1864, died in New York, 
March 17, 1900. Mr. Hall was educated at Ann Arbor, Mich., and the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Medical college, graduating from the latter in 1885. March 17, of that 
year, he married Carrie Elizabeth Thompson of Albion, N. Y., and settled there 
in the practice of medicine, but subsequently removed to Provincetown, Mass. He 
eventually gave up practice on account of his health, and after a time became 
manager of the Mew York Musical Record, holding this position at the time of 
his death. His wife and three children survive him. 
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